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Revises Dairy Purchase Program 


Agriculture Department Concentrates Lend-Lease Buying On Spray Dry Skim 
and Whole Milk—Seeks Sharp Cut in Evaporated Pack 


(By the Review’s Washington Representative) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Sharp shifts 
WV in the character of the demands from 

Great Britain and others of the 
United Nations drawing on the United 
States for supplies of vitally needed food- 
stuffs has caused a recent marked revision 
in the dairy products production program 
worked out and conducted by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Chief among the 
changes have been a switch away from a 
further expansion in evaporated milk and 
American cheese production for Lend-Lease 
and related requirements, and a concentra- 
tion of governmental interest on boosting 
the output of spray process dry skimmilk 
and dry whole milk. 


Recent announcements from _ various 
branches of the Department point out that 
the huge needs of Britain last year caused 
an increase in our production during the 
last half of 1941 as compared with the same 
period in 1940 of 47 per cent in the case 
of evaporated milk and 
American cheese. 


28 per cent in 
Likewise the heavy re- 
quirements for animal feed dry skimmilk 
saw a boost in its pack of 21 per cent dur- 
ing the period as against a shrinkage of 
about 2 per cent in the total output of all 
dry skimmilk. 


During recent months, however, Britain’s 
needs of case evaporated have been very 
sharply cut, with emphasis centering on dry 
skim and dry whole milk which can be 
transported in one-fourth the shipping space. 
Requests for dry skim for the current year 
from Britain now total 200,000,000 Ibs., of 
which about two-thirds are to comprise spray 
process goods. While the total pack of 
this product is viewed by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration as probably large 
enough to meet these needs, a further ex- 
pansion in the proportion of spray process 
is required. 


With evaporated milk production now 
running between 90,000,000 and .100,000,000 
cases annually all requirements for home 
needs, for our own armed forces and for 
United Nations’ demands, are now placed 
at only 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 cases, which 


would still leave a reserve 
against emergencies. American cheese pro- 
duction likewise is now deemed fully ade- 
quate for all prospective needs. 


tremendous 


As a combined result, the governmental 
program is now being directed toward a 
substantial curtailment of the pack of evap- 
orated milk in sections where it is possible 
to divert to other outlets, while no provision 
is made for the set up of additional plants 
or further expansion of the output of Ameri- 
can cheese. 


Price Support Plan Not Affected 


A.M.A. points out that 
the general dairy products price supporting 
program is not affected by the requested pro- 
duction shifts. While increasing its pur- 
chases of spray dry skim and dry whole 
milk, it will continue to buy hot roller pro- 
cess dry skim, American cheese and case 
evaporated. The agency is continuing its 
acute pressure to keep the total milk pro- 
duction throughout the country at the high- 
est possible level in all areas where mar- 
keting facilities are available. 


However, the 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports that dairy products-feed price ratios 
in May were as favorable to dairymen as 
the 1920-1934 average for the correspond- 
ing month. 


Pointing out that under the combination 
of developments coming into the dairying 
picture, production has lately been swing- 
ing over from cheese and case evaporated 
into butter and dry skimmilk, the Bureau 
summarizes the entire situation as follows: 


“Present differentials in prices of the vari- 
ous dairy products are expected to bring 
about a substantial curtailment of evaporated 
milk production and a diversion of the milk 
to manufacturers of butter and dried skim 
or dried whole milk. For the first half of 
1942 percentage changes from a year earlier 
in the production of manufactured dairy 
products probably are about as follows: 
Creamery butter down 6 per cent, evaporated 
milk and American cheese each up 30 per 
cent, and dried skimmilk for human con- 
sumption up 45 per cent. 

“In the last half of 1942 the percentage 
changes from a year earlier may be about 


as follows: Creamery butter up 5 to 10 per 
cent, evaporated milk down perhaps 10 to 
25 per cent, and dried skimmilk for human 
consumption up 50 to 100 per cent. Cheese 
production will depend largely on prospec- 
tive Lend-Lease needs and the policy of the 
— with respect to price differen- 
tials. 


“The present guaranteed minimum price 
for butter will cause both butter and butter- 
fat prices to average higher in the last half 
of 1942 than in the corresponding months of 
1941,” says the Bureau. “Prices of dried 
skimmilk abso are expected to average high- 
er, so that the combined milk equivalent 
value of butter and dried skimmilk probably 
will average near the milk equivalent value 
of evaporated milk. On the other hand, 
prices of evaporated milk may average lower 
than in the last half of 1941. Nevertheless, 
the average price received by farmers for all 
milk sold in the next 6 months is expected 
to average somewhat higher than last year. 


“Total milk production on June 1 was 
more than 3 per cent larger than last year 
but production per cow was incrtased less 
than 1 per cent,” the Bureau concludes. 
“With more cows on farms and ample feed 
supplies on hand, total milk production dur- 
ing coming months is likely to continue 
somewhat larger than a year earlier. Since 
dairy product-feed price ratios are lower 
than last year, however, production per cow 
may be slightly smaller than in the last half 
of 1941.” 


Favorable Production Conditions 


“Dairy producers are in for a favorable 
season so far as facilities for production are 
concerned, such as pastures and feed sup- 
plies throughout the country as a whole. 
The Crop Reporting Board, basing its pre- 
dictions on reports from its dairy and crop 
correspondents covering practically every 
farming community in the United States, 
says that with grazing crops developing 
rapidly under the influence of warm weather 
and ample May rainfall, farm pastures by 
June 1 this year were not only adequately 
supplying current needs of livestock but in 
most areas were accumulating an abundance 
of reserve feed. Pasture conditions on June, 
1 averaged 88 per cent of normal, 9 points 
above last June and the highest for any date 
since 1927. With moisture supplies in many 
areas replenished by rains since the first of 





the month, prospects for green feed during 
the next few weeks are excellent. 


In the larger commercial dairy regions 
pasture condition on June 1 ranged from 
good to excellent. In the North Atlantic 
states condition averaged the best in more 
than 20 years. In the North Central states, 
June 1 pastures averaged the best in more 
than 15 years. 


May milk production was at the highest 
level for any month on record. The esti- 
mated milk production for May totaled more 
than 12.1 billion pounds, or nearly 4 per 
cent above milk production for May last 
year and 13 per cent higher than the May 
1936-40 average. 


In herds kept by crop correspondents, 
milk production per cow on June 1 aver- 
aged 18.61 pounds, compared with 18.55 
pounds on that date last year and a 1931-40 
average of 17.05 pounds for June 1. 


For nearly a year daily milk production 
per cow on the first of the month has ex- 
ceed that on the same date of a year earlier. 
The percentage of milk cows in production, 
at 76.6 on June 1, was only slightly lower 
than a year earlier but was higher than usual 
for the date. 


Milk production per cow showed less than 
the usual percentage seasonal increase from 
May 1 to June. But in the North Atlantic 
and North Central states where this tend- 
ency was most pronounced, production per 
cow on June 1 was still 9 to 10 per cent 
above average for the date. 


—>-.—____- 


PRICE CEILING EXEMPTIONS 


Washington, D. C—The Office of Price 
Administration has lately announced the 
following further examples of milk products 
not covered by the General Maximum Price 
Regulation: 

Sweetened condensed milk; sweetened con- 
densed skimmilk; condensed and evaporated 
buttermilk; dry or powdered milk; dry or 
powdered skimmilk; dry or powdered butter- 
milk ; dry or powdered whey; casein; malted 
milk powder; and plastic cream for manu- 
facturing. 

The regulation provides that it shall not 
apply to sales or deliveries of all milk prod- 
ucts including butter, cheese, condensed and 
evaporated milk, except that fluid milk at re- 
tail, cream sold at retail and ice cream shall 
be governed by the Regulation. 

a 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE ELECTS 

William H. Lowrance, controller of Amer- 
ican Dairies, Inc., has been elected treasurer 
of the Kansas City Control of the Controllers 
Institute of America, and Perry J. Crandall 
of the Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been re-elected secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Control of the organization. 
Institute headquarters are at 1 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 
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Postpone ODT Order 


Return Load Ruling Set Back to July 
15—Practical Revision Expected 
to Be Made Soon 


Washington, D. C. Office of Defense 
Transportation Orders 3, 4 and 5 requiring 
75 per cent truck load on return haul, to 
have become effective July 1, have been post- 
poned to July 15 according to an announce- 
ment issued here July 3. Revisions in the 
requirements are expected to be forthcoming 
in the near future. 


Shortly after publication of the original 
orders there were widespread protests on 
the ground that the 75 per cent return haul 
was impractical in many instances and, 
further, would inflict hardships on the haul- 
ers and handlers of perishable foods. The 
text of the orders plainly showed that the 
authors were lacking in fundamental knowl- 
edge pertaining to truck transportation prob- 
lems. It was only after a good deal of effort 
and much difficulty that the protests were 
brought to the personal attention of Director 
R. B. Eastman. 


According to those who have worked most 
vigorously for ODT 
orders, the postponement was made for the 
purpose of 


revisions in these 


revamping important sections 
which are deemed harmful and which would 
inflict undue hardships on those engaged in 
transporting and handling perishable foods. 
It was considered, too, that enforcement of 
the original orders would be detrimental to 
the maintenance of production and distribu- 
tion of products vitally necessary in the war 
program. 
Special Permit Set-Up 

The Office of Transportation 
moved, June 30, to expedite the handling of 
applications for special permits in connection 
with ODT truck conservation orders. Under 
revised procedure, now effective, managers 
of Motor Transport Division field offices have 
been authorized to handle applications and to 
issue special permits. 


Defense 


Applications already 
transmitted to Washington are being returned 
with instructions that they be submitted to 
the field offices, of which there are 51 in 
major cities throughout the country. In the 
event an application is turned down by the 
field manager, an appeal may be taken to 
John L. Rogers, Director of the Motor 
Transport Interstate Commerce 
Commission Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Division, 


A general permit exempting tank trucks 
from provisions of General Order ODT No. 
6, governing trucks used in local delivery 
service, was renewed, June 30, for a period 
of 15 days. 


The new exemption (General Permit 
ODT No. 6-4) covers the period beginning 
July 1 and ending July 15, replacing General 
Permit ODT No. 6-3, the effective period 
of which ended at midnight June 30. 


FLUID MILK PRICE UP 
N. Y. Metropolitan Area Class 1 Rate 
$3.10—Effective July 1 


IN. J. Cladakis, administrator of the New 
York Metropolitan milk marketing area, has 
announced an increase of 25c per 100 Ibs, 
to $3.10 in the price dairy farmers of the 
six states of the New York milk shed will 
collect for Class 1, or fluid milk, delivered 
in July. The rise is equivalent to half a 
cent a quart. 

“The increased fluid price,” Mr. Cladakis 
said, “means a gain of better than $500,000 in 
farm income from fluid milk sales in July. 
The estimated gain is reckoned on the ex- 
pectation that the New York marketing area, 
covering New York City and Westchester 
County, will consume approximately 2i0,- 
000,000 pounds of fluid milk next month. Last 
July’s consumption was 209,778,492 pounds.” 

The administrator pointed out also that 
the new price is forty-five cents a hundred- 
weight above the fluid rate of $2.65 that ap- 
plied last year in July. 

The increase is established under the fed- 
eral-state milk marketing orders, the actual 
figure being determined by a formula that 
has been related to the wholesale price of 
butter and the price of skimmilk powder 
since April 1. The fluid milk price, pre- 
viously based only on butter, now is formu- 
lated to reflect in the farm price of fluid 
milk the increased value of milk solids other 
than butterfat as a result of the wartime 
demand for evaporated 


skimmilk powder. 
—— o~—m ee 


milk, cheese and 


SEEKS NAME CHANGE 


Washington, D. C._—Bryan Blalock, presi- 
dent of the Texas Dairy Products Institute, 
recently testified before the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee in support of 
legislation to legislation 
which requires defatted dried milk to be 
labeled “skimmed milk.” 


change existing 


He pointed out in his testimony that the 
product is two-thirds as nutritious as whole 
milk and that 200,000,000 pounds out of 
our production of 500,000,000 pounds have 
been shipped to Lend-Lease countries in the 
last year. 

Consumption according to Mr. Blalock is 
restricted believe that the 
product is without food value. 


— oe — + 


JERSEY CREAMLINE OFFICER 


because many 


(By Review's Washington Representatiz 
Washington, D. C_—F. Henry Jones, ow! 
of Ayrlawn Farm, Bethesda, Montgomery 
County, Md., has been re-elected executi\ 
officer of Jersey Creamline, Inc., a nation: 

organization devoted to the promotion 
Jersey milk under the Jersey Creamlii 
Products Trade-Mark. The election was 
held at the third annual session of the organ- 
ization held in Asheville, N. C., in connection 
with the annual meeting of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club. . 
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Status Quo Negates Saving 


TILL no decision has been forthcoming 
in the dispute between metropolitan New 
York milk and 
drivers over the question of adoption of al- 


distributors unionized 
ternate-day deliveries in the rubber-gasoline- 
equipment conservation program,—a contro- 
versy finally thrown into the lap of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board on its request for 
the maintenance of a status quo pending set- 
tlement. Commencing with June the Office 
of Defense Transportation had, it will be 
that mileage 
covered by retail delivery routes be curtailed 


recalled, *previously required 
an additional 25 per cent during each month 
How- 


ever, in New York City this essential mile- 


as against the same month last year. 


age saving is not yet being effected because 
of the unionized drivers’ objections to the 
the 
milk dealers after careful consideration and 


means of its achievement, chosen by 
prolonged study, and because of the dilatori- 


ness of the WLB in solving the problem. 


In many other cities more than the re- 
verse condition exists. Alternate-day deliv- 
ery service is successfully *: effect, and in- 
stead of 25 per cent mileage reductions be- 
ing 
this direction are reported as high as 40 


accomplished in instances savings in 


per cent. And in a number of communities 
where these changes have been adopted the 
drivers are just as tightly organized and 
unionized as those in New York City. In 
no individual instance have advices indi- 
cated any resulting widespread loss of em- 
On the 


has been 


hand much satis- 
by milk 


tributors and union and non-union drivers 


ployment. other 


faction expressed dis- 
alike in those communities where retail milk 


servicing has been switched to an every- 


other-day basis. 

During the heat of controversy in New 
York City spokesmen of the unionized driv- 
ers charged that the milk distributors ad- 
vocated restricted deliveries not from a pa- 
triotic or ODT-order-compliance standpoint, 
but as a selfish move to increase profits. In 
the light of experience in other cities with 
restricted deliveries now in operation, it 
would appear that the motives of leaders of 
the unionized milk drivers in Metropolitan 


New York in opposing the change may well 
be called into question. 

At any rate, the situation urgently calls 
for immediate clarification by the War Labor 
Board, which undoubtedly: is finding little 
pleasure in its perch upon the horns of this 
particular dilemma. 


Higher Rating Granted 
Fr whose sho encouragement to those on 


whose shoulders rests the burden of ful- 

filling the government’s program for the 
heaviest possible production of milk and cer- 
tain key dairy products is being afforded by 
the late announcement from Washington that 
higher preference ratings for maintenance 
and repair materials have been assigned to 
milk processors. 
the new amendment to General 
Preference Order P-118 put the 
Director of Industry Operations of the War 
Production Board, any maintenance or 


Under 
out by 


re- 
pair needs. in the categories involved are 
designated A-1-j in the preference scale, as 
against A-2 or A-3 in the original order 
and an A-1 designation in the first previous 
alteration. The changed directive, which in 
addition is extended three the 
close of September, 1942, continues the A-3 


months to 


rating in effect for operating and replacement 


material. Likewise eliminated from the re- 
quirements is the filing of telegraphic reports 
to WPB headquarters when the higher rat- 


ing is applied. 


Officials of the WPB Dairy Section point 
out the importance in the distinction between 
replacement and repair material. 
the former type must be granted prior WPB 
approval before application of the A-3 rating 
is possible, while orders for maintenance and 
repair purposes automatically fall under the 
A-1-j status. They cite as an example the 
fact that in replacement of worn out parts, 


Orders of 


the required material is considered as repair 
and rated A-l-j, 
out machine 


while replacement of a 


worn with an entire new 


machine, following WPB, is 


alloted an A-3 rating. 


approval by 


With manufacturers of dairy products now 


enabled to secure when needed such items 


as bronze bushings, tinned copper sanitary 


nickel alloy 


pipe, 
impellers, small brass valves and rewindings 
for motors, the task of maintaining their 
plant equipment at the point of maximum 
efficiency during this emergency period will 
be lessened materially. 


sanitary fittings, pump 


Backing the Rubber Drive 


ESPONSE to the nation-wide drive 
for scrap rubber by all divisions of the 
dairy industry has been excellent, ac- 
cording to the many reports received so far. 
In the case of some individual large dairy 
products organizations, tons of scrap have 
been turned in to add to the nation’s stock- 
this essential Worn-out 
tires, hose, boots, mats and a miscellany of 


pile of material. 
other rubber products used in the dairy in- 
dustry are finding their way back to sal- 
vaging and reprocessing channels. 


Not only have the large dairy firms re- 
sponded to the appeal for rubber scrap, but 
all elements down to the smallest local 
creameries, cheese plants and milk distribu- 
tors have been equally enthusiastic in fur- 
thering the collection campaign. Again, as 
has been consistently and repeatedly shown 
in the entire war program, individuals en- 
gaged in the dairy industry have not stinted 
in their efforts to contribute in every man- 
ner possible to advance along the way to 
victory. 


ODT Ruling Expanded 


URTHER valuable conservation of tires, 
gasoline and other equipment will re- 
sult from the Office of Defense 
Transportation ruling bringing the country’s 


late 


producer-distributors under the restrictions 
already applying to all other retail milk dis- 
tribution operations. 

Strictly as a producer of milk the dairy 


farmer is exempt from the orders calling 
for delivery restrictions, but in cases where 
there are operations involving retail distribu- 
tion, full compliance with ODT Orders 5 
and 6 calling for elimination of “specials” 
and a concurrent 25 per cent reduction in 


delivery mileage is required. 
Fight Food Waste 


EDUCING food waste on 
from the farm to the 
presented a challenge which American 


the haul 


consumer has 


technical and commercial ingenuity has 
through the years been meeting with increas- 
ing success. But now, says FRANK GEORGE 
of the Agricultural 


it is becoming more forcefully apparent to 


Bureau of Economics, 
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what a huge extent consumers themselves are 
guilty of sabotaging our food supply. In 
cities large and small, specialists find that a 
sixth of the food purchased is chucked into 
the garbage can or otherwise lost. There- 
fore he urges, “Don’t throw food away.” 


A survey of the nation’s garbage pile, 
cited by Mr. Georce, shows that the waste 
totals 302 pounds a year for each person 
in 412 cities having an aggregate population 
of 53,000,000. In New York City the gar- 
bage totals 328 pounds per person a year; 
in Pittsburgh it is 313 pounds. Less waste- 
ful are the people of Boston, 291 pounds; 
Los Angeles, 285; Cleveland, 281; Detroit, 
246; Chicago, 212; Philadelphia, 203; Balti- 
more, 197; and St. Louis, 196 pounds. 


It is imperative under the current emer- 
gency that this useless loss be reduced. Mr. 
GeorGE suggests the slogan: “Let’s make 
all of our food count!” 


Opportunity for Greater Service 
HAT it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to carry on business, large or 
small, is obvious. And this applies, of 

course, to the milk distributing field as well. 
A major share of the difficulties are charge- 
able to the war and the many newly-enacted 
laws, rules and regulations that become nec- 
essary for its successful prosecution. Natural- 
ly the handicaps to business are necessarily 
viewed as a part of the sacrifice that all must 
make to pull us through this grave emer- 
gency. 

But some firms are in a better position 
than others in respect to finance, facilities 
and operating methods more successfully to 
carry on under war restrictions and regula- 
tions. As a result some businessmen either 
become discouraged and decide to quit vol- 
untarily, or are forced to sell out in order 
to get out from under mounting costs and 
diminishing profits. 


Concerns in the milk distributing field 
naturally are not exceptions to the present 
war and economic pressures. Increasingly 
are reports being received that some are 
selling out to competitors or are being taken 
over by them. This same condition existed 
during the last war. Advices are also com- 
ing in to the effect that many small milk 
distributors are finding more remunerative 
employment in war industries. And the cus- 
tomers of these small independents and “bob- 
tailers” are being absorbed by larger and 
stronger firms. 


The point that we are driving at is this: 
the number of concerns and individuals in 
the milk distributing business is now being 
subjected to a gradually reducing trend, and 
the opportunity for increased volume by 
those that stay in the field clearly presents 
itself. It may be very true that profits will 
not increase in direct proportion to the in- 


creased volume but by taking over the trade” 


‘of those who discontinue, firms which do 
stick it out will increase their value as serv- 
ice organizations and place themselves in a 
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position to make greater growth at the con- 
clusion of the war. 


A Worthy Contribution 


N ITS issue of June 6th the Saturday 

Evening Post contributed a two-page- 

spread four-color advertisement in the in- 
terest of the National Nutrition Program. 
One page, in the form of a poster, displayed 
milk, cheese and eggs most effectively 
through the skillful application of the arts 
of photography and layout. Emphasis was 
given to the illustration by the caption “Every 
child needs a quart of milk a day—Every 
adult needs a pint of milk a day—Everyone 
needs 3 to 4 eggs a week”. 


Reprints of this striking advertisement 
were widely distributed by the National 
Dairy Council during June Dairy Month. 
The dairy industry in all of its ramifications 
as well as the National Nutrition Program 
are bound to feel the benefits to be derived 
from this thoughtful consideration and con- 
tribution by the Saturday Evening Post. 


Free Farmers Fight On 


Organization Continues Strong Offen- 
sive in Drive to Rout John L. 


Lewis’ Unionization Plans 


With approved military strategy Free 
Farmers, Inc. continues its fight with a 
strong offensive to overwhelm the attempt- 
ed encroachment of John L. Lewis and his 
mine worker organizers in the dairy field. 

This organization, set up three months 
ago by the Grange, Farm Bureau, and farm 
co-operatives for the purpose of combating 
the attempt of John L. Lewis to organize 
dairymen of the New York Milkshed into 
his United Mine Workers Union now has 
as members more than 30,000 farmers in 
the New York Milkshed who have already 
signed the pledge of Free Farmers. The 
program has spread until now there is ac- 
tive opposition to the Lewis invasion move 
in nineteen states. 


The Lewis campaign struck another snag 
with the formation in Baltimore of the In- 
terstate Farmers Council. 


The Council, a correlating organization 
of major farm groups and co-operatives in 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania, has as one of its 
purposes the protection of “the individual 
rights of farmers to prosecute their busi- 
ness in their own way.” That purpose, said 
P. C. Turner of Parkton, Md., newly elected 
president of the Council, applies to John L. 
Lewis “or anyone else who may attempt 
through intimidation, fear or dictation to 
take away from farmers their rights.” Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Turner said, “The step by 
John L. Lewis toward invasion of the dairy 
field and organizing farmers under his wing 
is a direct move toward company unionism. 
Only in this case the company is composed 


of one man—John L. Lewis, who, if his 
program were successful, would hold in his 
hand the power of economic life or death 
for the nation’s dairymen.” 


Offices have been opened in the Sherwood 
Building and officers in addition to Mr, 
Turner are: B. B. Derrick of the Maryland- 
Virginia Milk Producers Association of 
Washington, D. C., first vice-president; 
Miles Horst, master of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange, second vice-president; and 
C. E. Wise of Sparks, Md., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Quoting columnist Jay Franklin to the 
effect that the rule of John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers more nearly fits the 
pattern of Nazi or Fascist dictatorship than 
anything else in the United States, C. L, 
Dickinson, executive secretary of Free Farm- 
ers, declared “farmers of the northeast have 
shown their contempt for foreign dictators 
by record production of the food that will 
win the war and write the peace, at the 
same time showing equal contempt for 
would-be dictators at home by rallying more 
than 30,000 strong to drive Mr. Lewis and 
his henchmen out of the New York Milk- 
shed. 


In reply to the question that if and when 
Mr. Lewis is definitely licked, what be- 
comes of Free Farmers, Mr. Dickinson re- 
plied, “As an organization it will be put on 
the shelf and its leaders will turn their full 
attention to their jobs of helping farmers 
build their own organizations. But the Free 
Farmer plan can always be dusted off and 
put into action quickly if Mr. Lewis or any 
other would-be dictators of his ilk start 
to move in to take over from farmers their 
freedom of action and their traditional in- 
dependence.” 


A. S. Goss, Master of the National Grange, 
stated recently that he did not believe that the 
efforts of John L. Lewis to organize the 
dairymen as a branch of the Miners’ Union 
would be successful and that such a tie-up 
was not feasible. “It would appear reason- 
able,” he added, “to expect that a miners’ 
union made up of consumers whose economic 
interest lies in purchasing food as cheaply 
as possible could properly represent the pro- 
ducers who are dependent upon getting fair 
prices for their products.” 


> 


MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 


Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
May increased 6.97 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in 152 U. S. markets to 
the ‘New York City headquarters of the 
Milk Industry Foundation. 

In May daily average sales totaled 7,902,- 
768 quarts compared with 7,387,539 quarts 
in May, 1941. 

Milk company payrolls in May showed an 
increase of 8.89 per cent and in employment 
a decrease of 0.16 per cent, compared with 
May, 1941. 
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OVER-ALL EFFICIENCY 


ff SOLVAY 
ANCHOR ALKALI 


Proved hy Continued Customer Use/ 


For over-all efficiency, Anchor Alkali 
can’t be beat. You get full, all-around 


cleansing value...a value that was 





first checked in the laboratory... a 
value that has been proved after use in hundreds of plants 


throughout the country! 


Lower Over-All Costs — Anchor Alkali 


has proved that, in the long run, it is an exceptionally 


economical cleanser. 


High Detergent Efficiency _ com 
parative tests show that Solvay Anchor Alkali produces 


clean bottles quicker than most other alkalies. 


Produces Bright Bottles-_wi:: 
Anchor Alkali, bright, clean looking bottles are pro- 


luced from the start—and they stay that way! 











Efficient Sterilization —Anchor Alkali 


sterilizes bottles completely. There is no “after effect” 
that might cause contamination after the cleansing opera- 


tion is completed. 


Reduces Scale _ tess prove that in most 


waters, Solvay Anchor Alkali reduces scale formation. 


Low Alkali Consumption -_‘-s; (»; 


test) Anchor Alkali is required to wash a given number 
of bottles in standard equipment in both hard and soft 


waters. 


Flake Form _: is dustless and easier for opera- 


tors to handle... is one product, with nothing to add. 


Lubricates_ Solvay Anchor Alkali is a superior 


lubricant for moving parts in the washer. 
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| SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION - 40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. | 
; | Gentlemen: Kindly send me your complete folder de ! 
Send in the coupon | scribing Anchor Alkali for use in bottle washing I 
I 
WAR today for complete \ 
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oy folder which tells how 
Anchor Alkali is used. p> enoclned ott 
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Milk Committee Meets 


Considers Plans to Adjust New York 
Shed Total Supply—City Health 
Department Represented 


Roy F. Hendrickson, administrator of the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, an- 
nounced June 25th that the New York City 
Department of Health considers the producer 
committee of the New York milkshed to be 
making satisfactory progress in its formula- 
tion of plans to adjust the city’s supply to its 
requirements for fluid milk and cream. 


Mr. Hendrickson reported that Health 
Department officials, who participated in the 
second session of the committee’s June 24th- 
25th meeting, will advise the Board of Health 
to delay action on its proposal to curtail the 
size of the milk shed. 


The ten-man producer committee, repre- 
senting farm and dairy organizations in the 
six states of the milk shed, considered specific 
proposals that its members submitted to limit 
the amount of surplus milk in the pool of 
the New York metropolitan marketing area. 


These individual recommendations were 
based upon an analysis, which the committee 
received two weeks ago from its technical 
committee, setting forth the advantages and 
disadvantages of various types of proposals 
to achieve the producer committee’s purpose. 


Mr. Hendrickson said that the next step 
would be the preparation by July 10 of a 
report based on the recommendations which 
were discussed at the sessions. Members of 
the producer committee will have ten days 
thereafter in which to file exceptions, and 
the revised report then will be reviewed early 
in August at a general meeting of represen- 
tatives of the state departments of agricul 
ture, state milk control agencies, state agri 
cultural war boards, state colleges of agri- 
culture and the farm and dairy organizations 
of the milk shed. 


The producer committee was formed late 
in April at a meeting of some 400 represen 
tatives of those agencies and organizations. 
Mr. Hendrickson, who is its honorary chair- 
man, pointed out that thé report would not 
be confined to a single line of action in deal- 
ing with the situation. 

———— OP 
FOOD SANITATION COURSE 

Herman Erde, Acting Director of the 
Bureau of Foods and Drugs of the New 
York City Department of Health, in a letter 
to the editor of the Review announced the 
establishment of a course in Food Sanita- 
tion by the College of the City of New York, 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Health. The course is intended to acquaint 
handlers of food with the origin, general 
nature and use of foods, its processing, stor- 
age and preservation, together with a study 
of the various types of microorganisms re- 
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sponsible for food poisoning and deteriora- 
tion. Among the topics to be considered are 
food poisoning, sanitary construction of ma- 
chinery, proper cleansing and _ sterilization 
of equipment, rodent and insect control, food 
spoilage, refrigeration, preservation, disin- 
fection, pasteurization and personal hygiene. 

There will be sixteen hours of lectures, 
demonstrations and discussions eight Tues- 
day evenings, beginning July 7, 1942, 7:45 to 
9:30 P.M. The fee for the course, registra- 
tion and library is $7.50. Registration will 
be at the Commerce Building, 17 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, Room 205. A cer- 
tificate of merit and fitness recognized by 
the Department of Health will be issued 
upon satisfactory completion of the course. 

Arrangements also are being made for 
similar courses to be given this Fall by the 
Board of Education, through evening high 


schools at a more nominal fee. 
> 


OPA REVISES RULING 
Emergency Government Purchases 
Excluded from GMPR 


Washington, D. C. 
United States Government for immediate 


—Purchases by the 
delivery of any commodity for which there 
is an emergency need are excluded from the 
General Maximum Price Regulation through 
an amendment announced June 24th by Leon 
Henderson, Price Administrator. 

Originally Supplementary Regulation No. 
4 in exempting sales of armaments to the 
government from the general regulation, pro 
vided in addition for the exclusion of emer- 
gency purchases of goods not exceeding $1,000 
in value. Amendment No. 5 to this suppic- 
mentary regulation, effective June 30, 1942, 
removes this monetary limitation on such 
purchases. 

The person making an emergency purchase 
on behalf of the United States or any of its 
agencies must file a report with the Wash- 
ington office of OPA certifying that it was 
made in a situation in which it was impera- 
tive to secure the commodity immediately 
and in which it was impossible to secure or 


unfair to require, immediate delivery at the 


applicable maximum price. The report must 


set forth: 
The name and address of the seller; 
The date of purchase; 


1. 
? 
2 

oo. 


The date of delivery ; 

4. Description of the commodity pur- 
chased ; 

5. Quantity purchased ; 

6. Price at which purchased, and 
7. A brief statement of the facts giving 
rise to the emergency situation which neces- 
sitated the purchase at a price higher than 
the applicable maximum price. 


MILK PLANT MODERNIZED 





Staunton, Va.—Augusta Dairies, Inc., 765 
Middlebrook Ave., recently completed repair- 
ing, repainting, adding equipment, and ar- 
ranging all its plant operation to take care 
of its increase in milk@ind cream receipts. 
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Industry Represented 


Dairy Products Well Recognized hy 


Appointment of Committee to Fune- 
tion in National Nutrition Program 


Though the National Nutrition Program 
the government is insisting that all available 
means be used to spread the newer knowledge 
of nutrition and to increase the consumption 
of dairy products and other protective foods 
by translating the scientific findings of modern 
nutrition research into simple, easy-to-follow 
rules which everyone can apply. 


To that end an advisory committee of eight 
individuals representing different branches of 
the food industries, including the dairy in- 
dustry has been appointed. The educational, 
research and promotional programs carried 
on by the National Dairy Council were rec- 
ognized in the appointment of Milton Hult, 
president, as one of the overall committee, 
Each of the eight food groups is represented 
by a sub-committee of five, with a national 
committeeman as chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee. Other members of the Dairy Industry 
Advisory Committee, in addition to Milton 
Hult, Chairman, are: Roud McCann, Direc- 
tor of the American Dry Milk Institute; Miss 
Marietta Ejichelberger of the Evaporated 
Milk Association; A. H. Lauterbach of the 
Pure Milk Association in Chicago and Mrs. 
Ethel Austin Martin of the National Dairy 
Council. 


With the National Nutrition Program 
focused on changing public food habits and 
with national attention directed toward nu- 
trition, all of the important food groups are 
competing strongly for consumer attention. 
Through the cooperation of the committee 
members and every phase of the industry, it 
will be possible to keep milk and its products 
at the top of the list of foods which will 
benefit by this comprehensive campaign. 


Since the first meeting of the National 
Nutrition Conference in Washington in t 
early part of 1941, there has been a const: 
correlation of the activities of the National 
Dairy Council with the National Nutrition 
Program and has become an important part 
of the greatly enlarged and expanded pro- 
gram, spearheaded by the slogan, “U. 5S. 
Needs Us Strong—Eat Nutritional Food 


—_—— o— ee 


C. E. MeMANUS, JR. PROMOTED 


Charles E. McManus, Jr., was elected a 
vice-president of Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Inc., at the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors. He had been assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the compar 
His father is president of the corporation. 


At the outbreak of war Mr. McManus 
was in London as acting plant manager f 
the Crown Cork Co., Limited. Returning 
to this country he went with the company’s 
plant in Los Angeles. Later he assumed 
executive responsibilities as an officer of the 
company in Baltimore. 
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OPA Dairy Rulings 


Questions and Answers Help Clarify 


Maximum Price Regulations as 


Applied to Milk and Cream 


[wenty questions and answers, giving in- 
effect of the 
Regulation on 


terpretations of the General 


Maximum Price different 
commodities and services were released to- 
day by the Office of Price Administration. 
This series covers milk along with numer- 
ous other commodities and services. 

The questions and answers pertaining to 


the dairy industry follow: 


Q. A state milk control board before 
March had established different prices for 
(1) whole milk and (2) milk containing a 
maximum of 3.5 per cent butterfat. The 
latter sold for two cents a quart cheaper 
an the whole milk. Recently the board 
roposed to eliminate the “3.5 per cent maxi- 
mum butterfat” classification, and place this 
milk in the “whole milk” classification. May 
the 3.5 per cent maximum butterfat milk 
now be sold for the higher price? 

\. No. Milk containing 3.5 per cent max- 
imum butterfat must not be sold by a retail 
seller at a price above his highest March 
price for this grade of milk. It cannot be 
sold at the highest March price for whole 
milk 

Q. During March a dairy sold sour cream 
at 48 cents per quart, and 29 cents per pint. 
Later they discontinued sales of quarts; 
which meant consumers must buy two pints, 
in order to get a quart, paying 58 cents, an 
increase of 10 cents. Is this permissible 
under the General Maximum Price Regula- 


ti 


me? 

\. No. It is a violation of the Regulation 
to sell a quart at a time to a consumer, at 
a price above the dairy’s March maximum 
for this quantity. This holds true, regardless 
of whether the quart is sold in one bottle, 
or in two pint. bottles. 

Q. Are sales of feed to farmers, feeders 
and dairymen sales at retail within the 
meaning of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation ? 

\. Yes. Such persons are considered as 
retail buyers, not as industrial or commer- 
l users. 





Q. A seller customarily sold to its sub- 
sidiary at prices five per cent lower than to 
er customers. Must it establish a set of 
maximum prices to the subsidiary on the 
lower price scale? 
Yes, because the subsidiary is in a 
different class of purchasers. 

Q. How may peddlers conform with pro- 
visions of the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation ? 

\. Peddlers are sellers at retail, and must 
comply with the sections of the Regulation 
that apply to other retailers. The ceiling 
prices of “cost-of-living commodities” sold 
at retail by a peddler should be posted on 

side of the vehicle nearest the side-walk, 

a manner clearly visible to the passing 
lic. If price lists are handed out to cus- 
ers, ceiling prices of cost-of-living com- 
lities should be stamped or printed on the 
ts. If the peddler delivers merchandise 
other than by vehicle, he should mark the 
maximum price on each article so delivered. 

“= —___ 


N.D.P. SALES OVER 1941 





Thomas H. McInnerney, chairman, and 
L. A. Van Bomel, president of National 


July, 1942 











Dairy Products Corporation, informed stock- 
holders in a letter accompanying dividend 
checks that sales so far in 1942 have been 
substantially higher than for the like 1941 
period. 


Civilian sales were said to be higher be- 
cause of greater consumer-purchasing power. 

The July 1 quarterly dividend was at the 
rate of 20 cents a share. 
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TO REQUIRE LICENSE 
Health Department Sets $25.00 Fee for 
New York’s Food Wholesalers 


All of the wholesale food establishments 
located within New York City are to be 
licensed by the Department of Health com- 
mencing with October 1, 1942. Action to 
this end was taken by the Board of Health 
at a meeting held Tuesday, June 9th, through 
the addition of a new section—l48A—to 
the Sanitary Code which will require every 
wholesale food establishment in the city to 
obtain a permit at an annual fee of $25.00. 
Applications are now being received. 

Included in the wholesale establishments 
required to take out the new permits are 
those that prepare, cook, mix, bake, smoke, 
preserve, expose, bottle, pack, handle, store 


or manufacture food products, or print 
butter. 
Deputy and Acting Commissioner Dr. 


George T. Palmer pointed out that of these 
wholesale food establishments, a large num- 
ber are now under non-fee permits, pur- 
suant to others sections of the Sanitary Code, 
but that these will 
section on October 1 
that about 2,500 
will be placed under permit for the first 
time. Dr. Palmer stated “the Board felt 
that the licensing of all wholesale food estab- 


come under the new 


next. It is expected 


wholesale establishments 


lishments was necessary to give the Depart- 
ment more complete control in supervising 
and maintaining a wholesome foor supply for 
the City.” 

The Board at the same time enacted per- 
mit fees for certain other categories of busi- 
nesses now on a non-fee permit basis. 

- ~<a « 


WEST COAST MILEAGE CUT 


Reports from the west coast indicate that 
a variety of methods are being developed in 
different effectuate the ODT 
order for a 25 per cent reduction in mileage 
traveled by milk delivery units. 


localities to 


The cities 
of San Francisco, Oakland and other Bay 
municipalities are reported to be operating 
on an every-other-day basis. Distributors in 
Alameda country are said to be working on 
a zone system whereby each delivery truck 
covers one designated area. Customers are 
swapped between different companies to make 
this possible. Other methods to reduce mile- 
age were given consideration but the every- 
other-day system is the one most widely 
adopted. 


High Honor To Brock 


Prominent Erie, Pa. Milk Distributor 
Elected Grand Venerable Prophet at 
Grotto Supreme Council Conclave 


O. Carlyle Brock, better known as Carl 
to his hundreds of friends in the dairy in- 
dustry, had a distinct honor conferred upon 
him by the supreme council of the Mystic 
Order of Veiled Prophets of the Enchanted 
Realm when he was elected Grand Vener- 
able Prophet, the highest office in the gov- 
erning body for all Grottos in the United 
States and Canada. His selection was by 
unanimous vote at the recent supreme coun- 
cil convention held in Columbus, Ohio. 


Erepa Grotto in 
Erie, Pa. of which 
Carl Brock is Past 


Monarch, in its en- 
dorsement of his name 
to the high office, said 
“In his business con- 
nections, Carl is the 
president - treasurer 


manager 





and general 


of Sanitary Farms 


0. Carlyle Brock 


Dairy, Inc., the larg- 
est institution of its kind in Erie. In this 
connection, he is vice-president of the Penn- 
Milk 
National 


also is 


sylvania Association of Dealers and 


the chairman of the Emergency 
Committee. He associated as an 
officer and director in other businesses and 


in many business and civic organizations, 


national and internation”. 


Ever since Carl Brock launched the Sani- 
tary Farms Dairy in Erie about fifteen years 
ago the history of the business has been one 
of steady and successful growth and opera- 
tion under his leadership. In addition to an 


extensive retail and wholesale milk dis- 


tributing business the fym now makes and 
sells more than 200,000 gallons of ice cream 
latest addition to the 


facilities is a vacuum pan that 


annually. The plant 
permits the 
concern to make nearly all mix ingredients 
for its extensive ice cream business as well 
as to make considerable condensed milk for 
outlets. The 
two air-conditioned ultra-modern retail dairy 


other company also operates 


cream establishments. 
—<——_ « 


APPOINTED PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 


aml ice 


B. W. Glover has been named personnel 
director for Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., ac- 
cording to a statement ‘by F. J. Andre, presi- 
dent. He succeeds Edward J. Matthews who 
recently resigned. 

Mr. Glover formerly was assistant to the 
executive vice-president of Vick Chemical 
Co. For the year following May 1938, Mr. 
Glover served under General Brehon Som- 
ervell. Previously, he spent from two to 
work for 
Edison, and New 


ten years each doing personnel 
Loft, Inc., Consolidated 


York Edison Co. 
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Appropriations Held Up 


N THE closing hours of the fiscal year 
Some June 30th the congressional farm 

bloc stood against President’s Roosevelt’s 
demand for power to sell surplus wheat at 
85 per cent of parity. As the result of the 
tie-up in Congress over the Department of 
Agriculture appropriations, due to the pro- 
posal to sell wheat below parity, the bill 
failed of enactment at the close of the fiscal 
year, and the Department was left temporar- 
ily without funds to pay the salaries of its 
89,511 employes. 


Following a series of conferences, the lat- 
est of which was with President Roosevelt, 
the Senate adopted, and the House later on 
approved, a stop-gap measure to finance the 
Department for one month. The Senate 
measure provided for Department payments 
to farmers under its agricultural program, 
and to its own employees for wages, out of 
a temporary fund of $56,500,000. This action 
leaves until later the final settlement of the 
bitter conference-deadlock on the matter of 
permitting the government to sell its grain 
holdings at less than parity prices. 


With the OPA appropriation bill tied up 
in the Senate Appropriations Committee and 
little likelihood of its introduction on the 
Senate floor until after July 10th, it is now 
rumored in certain quarters that adminis- 
tration leaders have agreed to the adoption 
of the Bankhead bill, authorizing the gov- 
ernment to make 100 per cent parity loans 
to farmers on the six basic agricultural 
groups, in return for Congressional con- 
currence in voting the sale of government- 
owned grain at the 85 per cent parity level. 

In spite of very strong opposition to the 
Bankhead measure, the Senate passed it 
July 7th by a vote of 28 to 24. House con- 
currence now seems almost certain. 


OPA Fights On 


ATIONING program of Price Ad- 

ministrator Leon Henderson is meet- 

ing vigorous criticism in and out of 
Congress. Henderson told the House Ap- 
propriations Committee that “heavy demands 
on two groups of Wasic cost of living items 
would mean a general rationing program 
for the entire country before the end of the 
year.” He is now proposing rationing orders 
on 15 items. 


In discussing a bill cutting the request of 
Henderson’s administration from $210,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration was severely criticised by some 
members of the House, who described the 
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OPA organization as a “gigantic commissar 
crowd.” Representative Taber of New York 
State declared that OPA had afforded em- 
ployment for “derelicts from the war,” and 
“leeches on the body politic” and that the 
organization was inefficient. Congressman 
Dworshak of Idaho asked whether “the 
system of thousands of snoopers would not 
retard the war effort.” 


On the other hand, Henderson has been 
strong in his denunciation of the holes being 
pierced in his maximum price regulatory 
program by the freedom of farm products 
from the control of its provisions. 


Henderson wanted funds that would give 
OPA 90,000 employes, while the amount 
allowed by Congress would provide 32,000 
employees to enforce his rationing program. 


Over in the Senate, Senator George of 
Georgia said the “price fixing program would 
be blown to smithereens because wages and 
raw materials are not under price ceilings.” 


Henderson’s sugar rationing was objected 
to in strong terms by Senator Smith of 
South Carolina, and several other senators. 
Quartermaster General Gregory told a con- 
gressional committee that so far as he knew, 
there was no shortage of sugar in the Army 
or for the projected use of Army during 
1943. 


Lewis Move Fades 


HEN the history of the dairy in- 
WV dustry is written at some future date, 
it will give a brief recital of the at- 
tempt of John L. Lewis and his daughter 
Kathryn, through the medium of the United 


Mine Workers Union, to unionize the dairy 
farmers of the United States. 


Leaders of small minority groups of milk” 
producers in New York State, Michigan 
and Wisconsin apparently were in some 
measure responsible for encouraging Lewis 
in the belief that a vast dues-paying union 
could be created, which would add millions 
of dollars to the funds in Lewis’s treasure 
chest, to be spent as he saw fit. 


In New York State there has been for 
many years a considerable number of dairy 
farmers who were dissatisfied with the way 
they were treated by the state and national 
agencies regulating the milk business, the 
milk control programs, and especially with 
the returns they were receiving for their 
milk. These farmers for the most part live 
in the northern, central and western counties, 
where at certain seasons of the year so 
much of the milk and cream goes to the 


condenseries, creameries and cheese factories 
at far less than the high fluid prices. 


The two state agricultural papers, the 
Rural New Yorker and American Agri- 
culturist, have long been at odds over the 
situation in the New York milkshed. The 
Rural New Yorker seldom misses an oppor- 
tunity to castigate the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc., State milk 
control, and the organized milk dealers, who, 
it claims, are responsible for the small in- 
come received by the farmers. 


Commenting on the newly-organized Free 
Farmers, Inc., it says: “The Free Farmers, 
Inc., is the latest of nine corporations which 
have been organized by milk dealer rack- 
eteers for 20 years for no other purpose 
than to give them the sole power to fix the 
price to be paid farmers for milk in the 
New York milkshed. They are: (1) Milk 
Exchange, Ltd.; (2) Consolidated Milk Ex- 
change, Ltd.; (3) Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, Inc.; (4) Eastern 
Milk Producers’ Cooperative Association, 
Inc.; (5) State Milk Control; (6) Metro- 
politan Producers Bargaining Agency, Inc.; 
(7) Metropolitan Distributors Bargaining 
Agency, Inc.; (8) Federal-State Orders; 
(9) Free Farmers, Inc.” 


While not directly advocating the Lewis 
scheme, the Rural New Yorker has appeared 
to take a line that might lead many of its 
dairy farmer readers to regard with some 
semblance of favor the proposal to join a 
dairy farmers’ union under Lewis control. 


Strong Opposition 


HE American Agriculturist made a 
"T vsorons and telling fight against the 

Lewis outfit and its proposal to union- 
ize the dairy farmers. In a long series of 
opposition editorials it said: “The trained 
Lewis organizers, who know nothing of 
milk marketing, will promise costs of pro- 
duction plus a profit for all the milk the 
farmer can produce. There will be no need 
of more than one class of milk, because the 
labor union will promise Class I prices for 
every drop. Dairymen will not be required 
to pay a cent at first. All they have to do 
is to sign the agreement and accept the 
union card. 


“Then after a sufficient number have 
signed, the union will clamp down with a 
closed shop, and all other dairymen will’ have 
to join—or else. Then the pay-off on the 
farmer’s part will come in earnest, for be- 
fore he ever sees his check, union dues will 
be deducted. Because it is planned to sign 
up every dairyman no matter where or hov 
he sells his milk, these union dues will be 
enormous and will run into millions of dol- 
lars. All of that money will come out of 
the farmers. 


“If many farmers do sign up with John 
Lewis they will find it will be the saddest 
mistake in their experience. For this is not 


(Please turn to Page 169) 
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BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 1627 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MILK DRYERS 


BUFLOVAK satisfies both of today’s exciting demands for quality produc- 
tion and quantity production. Edible dry milk ranks high in army and lease- 
lend lists of basic food products. 


Recent tremendous increases in dry milk purchases indicate that this prod- 
uct is especially favored by the Government because of its economical packing 
(wood barrels), and light weight. 


A BUFLOVAK will enable you to produce highest quality edible milk 
powder at lowest cost. You can compete in any market with the modern per- 
fected equipment — today, tomorrow, and for the years to come. 


If you have your eye on future profits, your choice will be a BUFLO- 
VAK. The production flexibility of this machine permits you to keep abreast 
of changing markets by drying edible sweet skim milk, whole milk, and sweet 
or sour buttermilk, flaked or powdered. 


BUFLOVAK Milk Dryers are designed, built, serviced, and guaranteed by 
our own organization. Every step in production is under our control. Write for 
complete information. 


NEW YORK—295 Madison Ave. CHICAGO—1636 Monadnock Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS—2217 Olive Street OAKLAND, CAL.—1305 Franklin Street 












Proper Washing of Milk Cans 


UESTION—I am having some trouble at one 

of the milk plants supplying milk to this city, due 

to the milk cans not being properly washed. 
I am questioning the type of washing compound they 
are using. 


1 will greatly appreciate answers to the following 
questions: 

(1) What strength should the wash water in can 
washer be? 

(2) Can the same methods be used for testing can 
wash water as bottle wash? 

(3) What type of washing compounds should be 
used? 

(4) Is there any given or set time a can should be 
kept in a mechanical washer? 

(5) At what temperature should the wash water 
be kept? 


Can you give me any suggestions regarding some 
method of making up chlorine solutions at milk plants 
which would lessen the cost when compared to the 
commercial products sold for that purpose? 


—P. R. G., New York. 


Answer—The can washer in many milk plants is 
one of the poorest pieces of equipment in the plant, or 
is the piece of equipment which receives the least care. 
Most of the can washers when working properly and 
when properly operated do a fairly satisfactory job 


of cleaning, “sterilizing”, and drying cans. 


| would suggest the first move in checking a can 
washer that is apparently not putting out satisfactory 
cans is to see that there is sufficient volume and suf- 
ficient distribution of the pre-rinse to get all the milk 
out of the cans. The jets for the wash solution should 
be checked so that they are open. If there is a strainer 
in the solution tank, one must be sure that the strainer 
is not clogged so that the wash solution is always under 
sufficient pressure to strike all parts of the cans. The 
strainer should be cleaned daily. 


The post or final rinse and “sterilization” should 
also be checked in order to make sure that the cans 
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are being rinsed and “sterilized”. The final air dryer 
should be checked. About the only way to be sure 


that the can washer is operating properly is to remove 
the covers or open the sides of the washer or that the 
jets can be observed while the trips are being oper- 
ated. I do not believe you will find any difficulty in 
checking the washer if you will go to sufficient trouble 
to dismantle it to the extent that the individual opera- 
tions can be observed easily. 


All Operations Should Be Checked 


The average plant operator does not pay enough 
attention to the can washer, because in many cases 
the jets are not accessible enough. I might remind 
you that the pre-rinse should be observed when several 
of the other cold water outlets in the plant are open. 
We have found that the water pressure may be suf- 
ficient in the pre-rinse of the can washer if the washer 
is tried at some time other than the regular can wash- 
ing period, because at the regular washing time water 
may be used in other parts of the plant which may not 
be the case at other times of the day. 


If the pre-rinse is working properly so that all 
the milk is rinsed from the cans, then the type of wash- 
ing powder is not too great a factor as long as the 
machine does not scale up because of using the wrong 
washing powder with the particular type of water in 
the plant. A more or less straight carbonate washing 
powder is not tdéo satisfactory in a can washer when 
the hardness of the water gets above 6 or 7 grains. If 
a carbonate washing powder is used with harder water, 
a wetting agent or a compound which will keep tlie 
carbonate in better solution should be used. Most 
companies selling wash powders have products which 
will work satisfactorily in water of almost any hardness. 


The wash solution in the can washer is tested in 
the same general way as is the wash solution in a bot- 
tle washer. The solution in a can washer should 
all times be maintained at an alkalinity of about 0 
to 0.10 per cent when phenolphthalein is used as the 
indicator. The lower the concentration can be ke}'t 
the better, as long as the washer puts out satisfactory 
cans. When the concentration gets too high, the tin 
coating is injured. ‘ 
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Wash and Rinse Water Must Be Hot 


Under ordinary conditions, in order properly to 
‘sterilize” and dry the cans, the wash water and the 
inal rinse or rinses should be as hot as it is possible 
o have them. If the proper washing powder is used, 
t would be well to have the wash water 160 to 170 deg. 
*, and the final rinse 200 deg. Some washing powders, 
‘specially some of the cheaper ones, which may not be 
uited to a particular water condition, will give in- 
soluble calcium precipitates if the temperature gets 
nuch if any above 140 deg. F. Quite a few of the wash- 
‘rs in the state are operating at the high tempera- 
tures suggested and are getting very satisfactory cans 
without 


causing any mechanical difficulties in the 


washer. 

The small 3-can-a-minute rotary washers do a fair- 
ly satisfactory job of washing, “sterilizing” and drying 
the cans if the conditions as outlined above are car- 
ried out. At the 3-can-a-minute rate, a 4-position 
washer will expose each can to the wash water and 
final rinse and “sterilizing” for about 2/3 of a minute. 
When the temperatures of the wash water and rinse 
are kept at 160 deg. F. or above, “sterilization” should 
be satisfactory, but this is all assuming that the washer 


is operating as it should. 

It takes a little while to check a can washer 
thoroughly, but I feel that it is well worth the time 
spent when one considers the damage dirty cans can 
do to a milk supply. 

I doubt 
thoroughly clean a can after there has been an accumu- 
lation of old milk in the offsets in the inside of the can. 


whether the average can washer will 


The improperly washed can should probably be gone 
over roughly by hand first. 


Care Necessary in Chlorine Solutions 


In regard to the last question, I think one should 
bear in mind that any chlorine must be comparatively 
stable and must not be too corrosive. The commercial 
products have been made up with these two factors in 
mind. Chlorinated lime can be purchased cheaper than 
the regular commercial dairy chlorine sterilizers. One 
must remember, however, when using chlorinated lime 
that it is not very stable and if not used immediately 

‘fore the equipment is used or if the chlorine is not 
rnsed with water above 160 deg. F. 
ie chlorine 


immediately after 


‘sterilization”, corrosion of the equipment 


tay take place. This is, of course, particularly true of 
inned copper equipment. 

If you feel that the milk distributors in your city 
in use with good success chlorines made from chlor- 
iated lime, the following are suggestions for making 


Remember that 
1e stock solutions should be kept in earthenware or 
rown glass jugs that can be tightly stoppered. Chlor- 
ated lime can be purchased in any general or grocery 
tore in 12-ounce containers. 


p concentrated chlorine solutions: 
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The usual chlorinated lime contains 24 per cent 
chlorine. When the contents of the 12-ounce can are 
mixed with 10 quarts of water, a solution containing 
about 0.8 per cent chlorine is obtained. When this stock 
solution is diluted at the rate of 1 pint to 40 quarts of 
water, the sterilizing rinse will contain approximately 
100 p.p.m. of chlorine. This, of course, is satisfactory 
for ordinary equipment rinsing. A solution for spray- 
ing should be approximately 200 to 250 p.p.m., so a 
40-quart can of water should have about 2 to 24% pints 
of this stock chlorine solution added. 


Chlorinated Lime in Larger Quantities 


The above method for making up a chlorine solu- 
tion can be made a little safer to use by adding about 
twice as much soda ash, washing soda, or Sal soda to 
the original stock solution as the amount of chlorinated 
lime used. If the larger daries want to buy chlorinated 
lime in larger quantities, most of the chemical supply 
houses, through druggists, will supply chlorinated lime 
in 5-pound containers. If the 5 pounds of chlorinated 
lime are made into a smooth paste with a small amount 
of water, 9 or 10 pounds of soda ash, Sal soda, or wash- 
ing soda can then be added with enough water to make 
10 gallons of mixture. 


The mixture should be stirred well and allowed 
to stand for a day or two. The clear solution on top 
should be taken off and the sediment at the bottom dis- 
carded. Even though the soda ash or like product is 
not used, there will be a calcium carbonate sediment 
when mixing chlorinated lime with water. The stock 
solution just made when diluted at the rate of % pint 
to 10 gallons of water will give about a 100 p.p.m. so- 
lution. 


Be sure to warn the men who use chlorinated lime 
that they must use fresh material and keep the stock 
solution in the dark, tightly stoppered, and renewed 
about once a week unless they are going religiously to 
test the strength of the rinse solution made from the 
older stock solution. 


High Bacterial Counts of Pasteurized Milk 


UESTION—For about a month now, we have 

been having high bacterial counts in our pas- 

teurized milk. We can’t understand why. We've 
checked the cooling—milk comes off surface cooler at 
42 deg. and box never seems to go above 45 deg. We 
do not ice our trucks real heavily but that is not the 
cause because the inspector takes milk directly out 
of box and count is high. We hold the milk 30 minutes 
at 144 deg. The thermometers have been checked and 
found correct. What suggestions can you give us to 
remedy the trouble? —P. H. B., Ohio. 


Answer—Your high bacterial counts in the pas- 
teurized milk may be due to one or more causes. The 
refrigerator temperature of 45 deg. is not too cold but 
is probably cold enough for low count milk that is 
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held not over 24 hours. Forty degrees would be safer 
but may be difficult to maintain at all times. 


Does the phosphatase test on the high count milk 
show satisfactory? Is there any possibility of raw milk 
leaking into the pasteurized milk either while the milk 
is in the pasteurizing vat or could partly pasteurized 
milk be leaking into the outlet line from the pasteur- 
izer? Such contamination with raw milk may increase 
the count slightly on the finished product but not too 
much. You did not give the count you have been re- 
ceiving, so this condition may not need consideration. 


Another possible explanation for the high count 
may be due to contamination from plant equipment 
either before or after pasteurization. A test for the 
presence of coliform organisms in the finished product 
would show whether or not the equipment beyond the 
pasteurizer was properly washed and “sterilized” be- 
fore the sample was taken. The absence of the colon 
organisms indicates proper “sterilization” of equipment 
beyond the pasteurizer. Thorough inspection of plant 
equipment to the pasteurizer will show whether or not 
this may contaminate the milk. Such contamination 
is before pasteurization but the types of organisms 
found in or on improperly washed and “sterilized” 
equipment are not too readily killed by pasteurization 
so bacterial destruction is low and pasteurized counts 
are high. 


Another and most common source of high pas- 
teurized counts is high count raw milk, which count 
is due to improper washing and “sterilizing” of uten- 
sils on the farm. It is not uncommon to find that pas- 
teurization only reduces the count by 50 to 75 per cent 
when improperly cleansed equipment causes the count. 
The raw milk does not need to be so terribly high in 
count if the so-called thermoduric organisms are pres- 
ent in order to get a fairly high count pasteurized milk. 
A sample of milk taken from the pasteurizer with a 
“sterile” pipette or dipper and a bacterial count run 
on that sample will give the count after pasteurization. 


If this count is high, check the individual farms de- 
livering the milk that went into that batch. Dirty 
equipment will probably be found. If quite a few farms 
are involved, a sample of milk from each farm should 
be pasteurized in a bacteriological laboratory and 
counts made of that milk. Any counts above 20,000 
to 25,000 are considerably higher than necessary. A 
good dairymen should have counts on laboratory pas- 
teurized milk below 10,000. Those dairies showing 
high counts should be informed and equipment cleaned 
up. 

——<—o— 

Chicago, Ill—The Farmers’ Co-operative Milk Company, of 

515 N. Pulaski Road, was fined $21,000 recently for failing to 


report its monthly sales and to grade its milk in accordance with 
federal regulations. 


Norwalk, Wis.—The last of the new drying equipment has been 
installed in the local creamery and production has started. 
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Jeep for Post-War Farm 
Tests Show Versatile Army Unit Adapted for Variety 
of Farm Uses with Low Gasoline Consumption 


In a recent letter to the Review, J. W. Frazer president o 
Willy-Overland Motors, Inc., stated that for several months 
Willy-Overland has been making extensive tests to determine pos 
sible post-war farm uses of the U. S. Army reconnaissance car, 
commonly known as “the Jeep.” It is manufactured by Willys- 
Overland. 


These tests have been conducted both on the company’s account 
on a farm near Toledo, and in cooperation with the United States 
Department oi Agriculture Experiment Station at Auburn, Ala. 


“We have felt for a long time,” says Mr. Frazer, “that the 
Jeep has a wide variety of post-war agricultural uses. Results of 
these tests fully confirm our earlier expectations.” 


Announcing the results of the Auburn, Ala., tests R. B. Gray 

head of the Department’s Farm Equipment and Research Division, 

declared that in ex- 

periments made with 

the Jeep under his 

direction, the vehicle 

has shown itself to 

be “highly useful in 

plowing, harrowing 

and other field work.” 

During one experi- 

ment conducted by Mr. Gray the Jeep pulled a 16-inch plow, cutting 

a seven inch furrow in an acre of cotton bottom land in 1.72 hours 
per acre, using 2.32 gallons of gasoline an acre. 


The following is the Department’s official report of this 
performance: “Pulling one 16-inch plow and cutting 7 inches deep 
in bottom cotton land, it (the Jeep) made the following record: 
Drawbar horsepower, 8.51; drawbar pull, 862 pounds; speed, 3.7 
miles per hour; fuel, (gasoline) per hour, 1.35 gallons; drawbar 
horsepower hours per gallon, 6.31; hours per acre, 1.72; gasoline 
per acre, 2.32 gallons.” 


In a second experiment supervised by Mr. Gray when the 
vehicle was tested on the bureau’s dynamometer (maintained to show 
the drafts of various plows in different soils) its 63 horsepower 
engine, with four-wheel drive, pulled as much as 1300 pounds with- 
out wheel slippage. 


During try-outs on the farm Dr. Carl S. Mundy, living just 
outside of Toledo, a Jeep hauled a 1,700 pdund wagon, loaded with 
4,500 pounds of corn for a distance of 13 miles, and, counting the 
return trip, it used only one gallon of gasoline, or .02 gallons per 
ton mile. 


In another test, one of these Army cars cultipacked and harrowed 
in one operation a 24-acre field, repeating the performance three 
times. This experiment required only six hours and the Jeep used 
only 2.125 gallons of gasoline per acre. 


For a third experiment, a 20-acre field in terrible condition, and 
so muddy that chains were required on all four wheels, was disced 
and the vehicle accomplished the job on 20 gallons of gasoline, o: 
but one gallon to the acre. 


— - o—_— 


Henderson, Texas—An offer to establish a large milk plan 
and poultry and egg concern here has been submitted by a compan 
already operating in three Texas cities. 

Cedar Spring, Mich—Earl Lamont of Columbus Grove, Ohio 
has joined the personnel of the Cedar Springs Milk Company a 
field supervisor, working with Lisle Downer. : 
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Milk Production Higher 


Harrisburg, Pa.—April marked the fifth consecutive month in 
which a new high monthly average production per cow was regis- 


tered by herds on Pennsylvania farms, bringing the figure on May 


st to 20.6 pounds, according to records of the Department of Agri- 
ilture announced by Secretary John H. Light. The continued 
.verage increase is attributed to the high rate of feeding which has 


continued in the season when normally there is a reduction in 


ain feeding. 


As pastures show development the rate of feeding concentrates 
to dairy cows begins to taper off but on May Ist feeding rates 
were still indicated to be equal to Winter levels. Pastures on the 
average were supplying about 15 per cent of the feed in the dairy 
ration compared to the usual average of about seven per cent. The 
high yield of pastures and the high rate of grain feeding suggests 
that milk cows are being fed much heavier than usual at this time 
of the year. 


Milk production for the country as a whole for April, estimated 
at 10.3 billion pounds was four per cent higher than April, 1941 
and continued the same rate of increase over last year prevailing 
in the first quarter of this year. Production on farms showed more 
than the usual seasonal rise during the month. 
Reports indicate that there are now about three per cent more 
milk cows than at this time a year ago. 


Pennsylvania Bang’s Control 


Harrisburg, Penna—Out of a total of 67,290 cattle tested 
during the month of May for tuberculosis under the supervision 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture, 
only 141 cattle were found to be infected, according to the report 
of Secretary john H. Light. 


During the same month 46,398 cattle were tested for Bang’s 
disease of which number 1,437 were found to be positive. There 
are now a total of 73,683 herds comprising 642,687 cattle under 
supervision of the Bureau in the Bang disease control program. 


Indemnities paid by the State for condemned tuberculin infected 
cattle during may totaled $3,686.28 and the Federal indemnity 
amounted to $2,596.73. Bang disease indemnities during the same 
month amounted to $37,052.46 from State funds and $30,265.57 from 
Federal funds. , 


The report also shows that 8,015 swine were vaccinated during 
the month against hog cholera on 141 premises in various parts of 
the State. Eight premises were quarantined because of the presence 
of the disease. 





Toledo Milk Order Amended 


Washington, D. C-—An amendment to the Toledo, Ohio, Federal 
ilk Marketing Order increasing the producer price for fluid milk 
2) cents per hundred pounds became effective June 23rd, according 
to the United States Department of Agriculture. The order does 
not set retail prices. 


Based on present market conditions, the amendment drafted by 
tie Agricultural Marketing Administration will increase the current 
Class 1 (fluid) milk price from about $2.50 to $2.70 per hundred 
pounds, Class 2 milk (mainly for cream) from $2.00 to $2.05, and 
Class 3 milk (for butter, cheese, condensed) from $1.70 to $1.80. 


Final results of a recent referendum show that out of about 
2,300 dairymen in Ohio and Michigan supplying milk to the Toledo 
arket and eligible to vote, 1,890 cast ballots in favor of the amend- 
ment; nine were opposed. 
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DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


Not a minute must be wasted in turning out essential 
food materials and utilizing the best available facilities 
for doing it. Doering machines economize on time, 
space, labor and power, and unfailingly perform their 
duty of producing the maximum number of butter prints 
in a minimum of time in the most sanitary manner. 
Make standard quarters, halves and pounds. Can be 
quickly converted by using special molds to make a 
variety of shapes and sizes. Write for catalog. 


C. DOERINGP OPA ZZ 2 24 
& SON, Inc. Pes S 
1379 W. Lake St., ’ cnicaco DES e Pe 


SPEED UP WRAPPING with AUTOMATS 


Really turns them out—up to 7,500 pounds per hour. Ex- 
clusive END LOCK WRAP holds tight. 


Write for particulars. Niza 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS aa OMAT 













































Farm Sanitation Practices 


Dave Nusbaum of the University of Wisconsin Shows How Dairy Producers 
Should Be Sold on Proper Methods of Milk Handling 


*Sound psychology, says the author, demands that 
dairy farmers be educated to a continuing use of proper 
sanitation practices in all phases of the primary handling 
of milk, barn operations and care of utensils through 
selling them the conviction that such methods are the 
easiest and best way for busy men to perform essential 
tasks. 


Dr. Nusbaum, of the University of Wisconsin’s De- 
partment of Dairy Industry, presented this address dur- 
ing the Annual Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference held at 
Madison March 10-12, 1942. 


N RECENT years the regulations governing the production of 

much of our milk have become more stringent. Requirements 

have become more numerous and specific. This is done, of course, 
with the idea of protecting public health and making milk and its 
products more palatable. Farmers as a group can never satisfactorily 
be regulated into producing milk properly. They must be shown 
more reason for doing certain things than the mere fact that it is 
a requirement of a City Board of Health. 


Humanity in general is the same way. A good many states in 
this country, I have been told, have state laws requiring all motor 
vehicles to proceed with caution at a speed not exceeding eight 
miles per hour for a specified distance on each side of a school 
house. Now this regulation, still on our statute books, was adopted 
in all seriousness and in good faith to protect public safety. It has 
only been a very few years that all country schools in Wisconsin 
were not conspicuously posted with signs reading “Speed. Limit, 8 
miles per hour”. 


We cannot question the soundness of the law as far as pro- 
tecting school children is concerned. Yet, no one, not a single one 
of us here, routinely slowed down to “a speed not exceeding 8 
miles per hour” unless it so happened there was a traffic officer 
conspicuously killing time at the cross road. 


In our own mind we were perfectly justified in our actions. We 
thought that it was not necessary to go that slow to insure the 
safety of the school children—and so, except on rare occasions such 
as the one just mentioned, we didn’t do it. 


Now some of our milk regulations are in this same category. 
A farmer knows the regulations—he will follow them out to the 
letter when an inspector is on his farm. He reasons, though, that 
he uses the product, his family does—certainly he is interested in 
their healthfulness, perhaps more than anything else in the world. 
Consequently, he cannot see the necessity for doing certain things 
in the interest of public health that he does not think are necessary 
for the protection of his own family. 


Therefore, we must attack this problem of farm sanitation 
from a different angle than a purely regulatory one. First of all, 
we must be practical minded when we set up these regulations or 
add to the list already in effect. When this is done, we must sell 
them to the farmer in such a way that he can see the good of 
them. He must be shown that it is an easier and more satisfactory 
way of doing his work. He must be approached with the proposition 
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that you are trying to show him an easier way to satisfactorily d 
an exacting job rather than simply ply him with several additional 
regulations and requirements which he immediately interprets as 
“just more work”. 


It is not the purpose here to go into detail on methods of pro- 
ducing quality milk. For the sake of illustration, several of them 
might be mentioned. Many fieldmen are still trying to sell farmers 
on the idea of using a brush for washing pails and cans by telling 
them what an unsanitary thing a dish rag is. Why not attack them 
from this angle? Show them that the gentle abrasive action of 
brush bristles will remove semi-dried milk and foam in less than 
half the time that it takes to do it with a rag. Show them how 
quickly hard-to-get-at places like the corners, the pail-ears, etc., 
can be reached with the proper type of brush. Let a farmer know 
that you realize he is a busy person. Tell him that this will help 
him do a satisfactory job quicker! 


I could name farmers on carefully regulated fluid markets who, 
for purpose of appearance only, keep a brush, washing powder, and 
bottle of chlorine in a conspicuous place in the milk house. Perhaps 
the inspector or field man is afraid to put a small unnoticed num- 
erical code symbolizing the date of a call on the label of a five- 
pound can of washing powder to see just how many years it lasts 
that farm. The farmer goes to all the trouble to keep them there 
month after month simply to comply with the regulations of his 
market. 

We know that this kind of conformity with regulations is not 
what we want. This farmer has never been shown that washing 
powder is actually cheaper to use than soap. He has never been 
shown that special dairy washing powders have been developed 
after years of research that handle butterfat and other milk solids 
better than anything else that is known. He has simply been sent 
a list of regulations that said he must have a can of washing powder 
in his milk house the next time the inspector or field man comes 
along—and he has done just that. 


In some of our dairy sections we are still in the stage of trying 
to get farmers to discard the strainer cloths and go to using single- 
service type strainers. It’s dead wrong to go to a farmer and tell 
him to throw his straifer cloth away because it’s impossible for 
him to keep it sanitary and sterilized. Immediately you have thrown 
a challenge at him. He dogmatically resolves in his own mind that 
he’ll show the world whether or not he can clean and sterilize a 
simple thing like a strainer cloth. He has no conception of the 
nearly insurmountable problems involved in keeping a cloth in satis- 
factory shape to strain milk through time after time. 


A single-service type strainer has merits enough to convince 
a farmer he should own and use one. Denouncing the methods he 
now uses should certainly get secondary consideration in getting 
him to make a change. 


Wiping cows’ udders with a cloth dampened with the chlorine 
rinse water used on the utensils is a good practice to advocate in 
the interest of cleaner milk production. It’s most difficult to get 
farmers to adopt such a practice. Once they begin doing it, how- 
ever, the advantages are so obvious that it becomes a permanent 
habit with them. Men in the veterinary profession now tell us that 
this chlorine water cleaning is an important step in a mastitis con- 
trol program. A farmer can frequently be permanently sold on 
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the idea when we tell him it is in the interest of protecting his good 
cows from infection as well as promoting cleaner milk and more 
peasant milking. 

Liming barn floors is another “good” practice which favors 
better milk production. Frequently farmers fail to see the justi- 
fi ation of its use merely to keep down barn odors. We should 
te | them it reduces the slipperiness of barn floors and the danger 
0: contagious diseases being carried into the barn on the boots of 
a cattle buyer or a neighbor. This might be the final little “push” 
necessary to sell the idea. 

We could go on at length on this subject, I suppose. In closing 
ad by way of summary, it might be well to make the following 
statement again: Farmers as a group can never satisfactorily be 
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egulated into producing milk properly. It just “ain’t the nature of 
the brute”. When we go out with a set of regulations which we 
hope to have farmers adopt in their milk producing procedure, we 
must be prepared to se/l each and every point to them on the basis 
of saving time, and doing a job which requires a great deal of 
care, more easily. Regulations which are not followed are worse 
than none at all. 


Offers Mastitis Control Aid 


N. J. Department of Agriculture Inaugurates New 
Bacteriological Service for State’s Dairy Farmers 


Trenton, N. J. made here of the 


institution of a new bacteriological service for the control of infec- 


\nnouncement has been 
tions mastitis of cattle under the direction of the Bureau of Animal 


Industry of the State Department of Agriculure. 


The service will be carried out with the cooperation of the 
local veterinarians, who will milk individual 
cows to the state laboratory for diagnosis, according to Dr. R. A 
Hendershott, chief of the 


send samples from 


Bureau. Sterile vials for the collection 
ol samples will be furnished by the Bureau at the request of the 
veterinarian or the dairyman. 


If the dairyman applies, he must furnish the name and address 
oi the veterinary practitioner whom he will employ to collect samples 
and 


advise in the control and administer treatment. Tubes will be 


prepared by the Bureau and sent only to licensed graduate veter 


inary practitioners who send back the filled vials to the laboratory. 


\s soon as the result of the testing of the samples is known, 
letailed report of the findings will be sent to the veterinarian 


The Deparment does not make any recommend 


atment for the disease, but has 


attempt to 


advised certain precautionary 
measures. 
t 


t 


Dairymen are cautioned that while certain drugs have 
n developed which are of value in the treatment of some infec 
is of the udder, a bacteriological diagnosis should be made before 
treatment is attempted, and even then should proceed only under 
t! supervision of a veterinarian. 

_—<—- 


Neosho, Mo. Milk 


mpany at Cassville is doubling its capacity for both recewing and 


The receiving and cooling plant of the Pet 
( 


c ling, and the new additicu to the plant is expected to be ready 
use soon. 
Kans. 


' and 102 East Fourth St. is now open for business. Leter Feist 


Hutchinson, The Rene Creamery’s new dairy store at 


supervisor and temporary store manager. 


Laurel, Mont.—James Nerup, for the past nine years manager 


Nerup Dairies, has announced that he is no longer with the 
mpany, and that in a recent deal he acquired the Werden Cream- 
which he will operate. A. R: 


Leverich has become manager 


the Laurel plant. 
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Dairy Authorities Recommend 


RAW COLD MILK 


Filtration! 


First responsibility for clean Milk is usually placed 
with the 


farmer-producer. 3ut_ many Dairy 
Authorities now recommend MORE emphasis on 
IMMEDIATE FILTRATION at the Intake as 
soon as the Milk is delivered—with RAW COLD 
MILK FILTRATION. Dairies are being urged 
to filter Milk COLD, because then bacteria breed- 
ing matter is eliminated before bacteria multiply 
in the heat and agitation of handling—before farm 
dirt dissolves to such small particles that ordinary 
filtration cannot remove it. 


DAMROW 


Raw Cold Milk Filter... 


One of the fastest and most effective Filter Units known, 
the DAMROW handles RAW COLD MILK at tem 
peratures as low as 40° F., in capacities up to 25,000 Ibs. 
per hour! Takes the Cold Milk direct from receiving 
or weighing tank, filters it as fast as it comes in, deliver- 
ing it free from dangerous bacteria-breeding dirt and 
debris. Extra large filtering surface permits longer filtra 
tion without changing cloth. Automatic control main 
tains 8” level over the Filter cloth, preventing churned 
butter fat from clogging the filter cloth 





DAMROW COLD RAW MODERNIZZ YOUR Milk 
MILK FILTERS are made 313 , 

in capacities of 5,000 and 25,- Mending . . - for cleaner 
000 ibs. per hour. Smaller Milk, lower bacteria count, 


plants use the Damrow Filter 
as a combined Receiving Tank 
and Filter. For large plants, 
DUAL Filters are recommend 
ed, for alternate continuous 
operation with a single centrif- 
ugal pump. pen 


elimination of off-flavor losses 
. with a DAMROW RAW 

COLD MILK FILTER. 

Tear off and return this cou- 
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& DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY 
204 Western Avenue 
& Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


obligation, further details on DAMROW 
FILTRATION. Our approximate ca 
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Every-Other-Day Deliveries 
Acclaimed by Man on Route 


Restricted Milk Services in New Haven, Connecticut, Responsible for 


Better Working and Living Conditions of Unionized Drivers 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


ES SIR, since we have gone on every- 
™¥Y cattery delivery I’ve just learned 

how it is to live. Instead of getting up 
at two in the morning, now I get to the 
dairy at seven-thirty and I’m home at four- 
thirty in the afternoon.” That briefly ex- 
plains the reaction of milk route-man 
“Charlie” Miller of the New Haven Dairy 
(N.D.P.) in New Haven, Conn. 


His attitude toward the restricted delivery 
service is typical. Almost every driver of 
the two predominant distributors in New 
Haven feels the same way and they are all 
unionized—not members of the A. F. of L. 
or C. I. O. locals but of their own union 
for each company. 


Continuing on the subject of restricted de- 
liveries Charlie Miller said, “Even before 
the Connecticut state law was passed requir- 
ing every milk distributor in the state to go 
on alternate-day service we were on that 
basis. In addition, we had discontinued 
special, deliveries, call-backs and repeat de- 
liveries the same day. Now with the state 
law competitive conditions are still better 
because the ‘bob-tailers’ can’t offer every- 
day service as an inducement to gain cus- 
tomers. But that didn’t always work with 
them so well. We got a new three-quart 
customer a few weeks ago who quit a small 
distributor because he emphasized his daily 
deliveries when practically all of the big 
dealers were delivering every-other-day. She 
said to the fellow from whom she formerly 
bought, ‘If all the big companies have cut 
their service to conserve tires and gas and 
you don’t, I believe you’re not patriotic and 
I don’t want your milk any more.’ That’s an 
actual fact and we still serve that customer.” 


This may be an exceptional case but it 
serves to illustrate the fact that there is a 
public appreciation for conservation meas- 
ures during this war period. 


Collections Not Affected 


When Routeman Miller was questioned 
about the effect of restricted deliveries on 
collections he stated that now collections 
are made every two weeks from each cus- 
tomer, always on the same day. Outstand- 
ings on each route have shown no material 
increase, he said. 


Previous to the present emergency the 
trend of New Haven dairies and others in 
Connecticut was to expand their routes by 
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taking in more territory. 
been reversed. Already service has been 
discontinued to many outlying points in 
order that mileage be reduced. 


That policy has 


In reply to a question about mileage- 
saving Charlie said, “When we started on 
every-other-day service we heard that the 
Mitchell Dairy in Bridgeport saved 35 per 
cent in their mileage. They started every- 
other-day service before we did. We re- 
duced our total mileage 40 per cent. On 
all of our routes now I think we are saving 
close to 40 per cent in mileage.” 


No Men Laid Off 


One would naturally expect employment 
casualties when milk delivery service would 
be restricted from a daily routine to every- 
other-day, but such did not happen in the 
case of the New Haven Dairy. When the 
new system was first inaugurated two driv- 
ers were put on each truck and one-half of 
a route was served one day and the other 
half the The rate of remained 
the same, and in addition each man was 
shortly given a $12.00 bonus. Just as in the 
case of other businesses some drivers went 


next. pay 


into the armed forces or left the dairy for 
other defense jobs. New men were not hired 
to replace those who quit. Now, there is 
just one man on a route and whenever a 
man leaves, his route is split among others. 


Admitting that sales per stop averaged 
less with every-other-day service Charlie 
Miller stated, “Yes, it is true that sales per 
stop average less but that is due not so much 
to decreased per capita consumption as it 
is to young men leaving their homes for the 
Army or Navy. They are the ones who 
really are the heavy milk drinkers. I know 
plenty of customers where sons in the family 
formerly drank one or two quarts of milk 
every day. That is the principal reason for 
lower average sales per stop—not lack of 
refrigerator space or customer dissatisfac- 
tion with the restricted service.” 


Tire Life Will Be Extended 


When asked as to how long he estimated 
the company’s present tires and equipment 
would last under the present delivery system 
Routeman Miller stated that it was his opin- 
ion that the company would experience little 
difficulty for the next three years—and this 
without the addition of any horses and 
wagons that is presently contemplated. He 


Routeman ‘‘Charlie’’ Miller 


stated that all the drivers for his company 
were impressed with the necessity for con- 
serving tires and equipment and were doing 
all possible toward that end. 


In contrast to the attitude taken by union 
driver spokesmen in the New York City 
area who vigorously opposed the introduc- 
tion of every-other-day delivery service, 
resulting in a dead-lock, Charlie Miller stated 
that practically every driver in their union 
was 100 per cent for the new system, enjoyed 
better working conditions, made more money, 
and none lost their jobs due to the change. 


The drivers for the New Haven Dairy 
work six days a week which is the same 
schedule as before the new service was in- 
augurated. The route foremen relieve the 
drivers on the days they are off and assist 
in making collections, checking complaints 
and soliciting new customers. 


State Law E. O. D. Requirement 


It is of interest to note that the State of 
Connecticut realized the importance and the 
gravity of the present emergency to such a 
degree that the legislature passed a law 
requiring all dealers in the state to operate 
on a uniform alternate-day schedule. Such 
a measure prevents one dealer from taking 
an unfair advantage over another by offer- 
ing more frequent delivery service. 


Due to the way New Haven Dairy routes 
were combined and put on an alternate-day 
system the plant routine was not disturbed, 
according to Miller. Each day approximate 
ly the same amount of milk and cream is 
processed as previously and the routine of 
receiving milk from the country has not 
been disrupted. By adhering to strictly 
every-other-day service a customer receive 
milk Monday, Wednesday and Friday one 
week and Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday the week following. This systen 
overcomes plant operating difficulties tha 
are encountered when every Sunday de 
livery is discountinued and other deliverie 
adhere to the same alternate days durin; 
six days of the week. ; 
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INDUSTRY ANSWERS THE CALL! 


32,145 Firms With Over 
17,700,000 Employees 
Have Installed the... 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
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Have YOU Started the Pay-Roll ee 
Savings Plan in YOUR Company? Plan Easy to Install 


Like all efficient systems, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan is amazingly easy to install, whether your 
employees number three or ten thousand. 


Like a strong, healthy wind, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan is sweeping America! Already more than 
32,000 firms, large and small, have adopted the Plan, : 
with a total of over seventeen million employees— For full facts and samples of free literature, send 
and the number is swelling hourly. the coupon below—today! Or write, Treasury De- 


partment, Section C, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
But time is short!. .More and more billions are Washington, D. C. 


needed, and needed fast, to help buy the guns, tanks, 

planes, and ships America’s fighting forces must 

have. The best and quickest way to raise this money 

is by giving every American wage earner a chance to 

participate in the regular, systematic purchase of 

War Bonds. The Plan provides the one perfect 

means of sluicing a part of ALL America’s income Treas 

into the War Bond channel regularly every payday 709-12" ton, 
z - W ashing 

in an ever-rising flood. 


Do your part by installing the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan now. For truly, in this war, this people’s war, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY WINDOW. Ih Name 


i Positio® 


MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! Kgaai 


U. S. WAR BONDS * STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL WAR EFFORT by 
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Artificial Insemination Benefits 


L. A. Zahradka of Shawano, Wisconsin Outlines the History and Progress 
of this Development and Its Importance in the Dairy Scene 


*How artificial insemination as applied to commercial 
dairy herd operations found its inception as a matter of 
urgent necessity in Europe, and how extensively its suc- 
cessful introduction into the United States has in very 
recent years been spreading, is interestingly discussed in 
the following article by Mr. Zahradka, of the Consoli- 
dated Badger Cooperative, Shawano, Wis. 


Mr. Zahradka’s consideration of the extreme import- 
ance and value of this practice in proper herd improve- 
ment efforts was presented by him as an address during 
the Annual Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference held 
March 10 to 12, 1942 at Madison under the auspices of 
the University of Wisconsin Department of Dairy 
Industry. 


ITH America in total war, with every ounce of available 

manpower and available production capacity necessary for 

ultimate victory, the American farmer must do a top job 
at all fronts to provide the nation with increased, efficient production 
in all lines of the food industry. 


Farmers of today and tomorrow have two general respon- 
sibilities that must be met. First, to watch closely the shifting and 
ever changing national trends that affect them, and must do their 
full part in directing them along sound lines; secondly, they must 
pay immediate attention to the problems of the farm families of 
their industry. Each responsibility is of equal importance. To a 
great extent the future of American tarm families depends upon 
how successfully they can achieve the goal of answering the chal- 
lenges that these two responsiblities throw out to them. 

On many Wisconsin farms 85 per cent of the total labor in- 
come is from the sale of milk. This fact, then brings to our im- 
mediate attention the importance of the dairy herd owned by the 
producers. It naturally follows then that any program undertaken 
to bring about better dairy cows is a program well worth the time 
and effort spent. 

Dairymen and dairy extension specialists from our Agricul- 
tural Colleges throughout America agree that there are three pri- 
mary ways of improving future dairy herds. They are: 

1. Purchase cows that will produce 300 Ibs. of butterfat or 
better 

2. Purchase good proven sires, and 

3. Join the newly-created artificial insemination breeding co- 
ope ratives. 


This last way (No. 3) of improving dairy herds is the one 
that is being used by the Badger Consolidated Cooperative to bring 
about herd improvement. 


It appears that about ten years ago in some of the countries 
in Europe, dairymen and dairy experts realized that the day of 
the poor cow was over. As we all know, a farmer in Europe could 
not possibly exist if he had to get along with the average herd 
of cows that our dairymen in America farm with. 


They had to 
have a higher producing cow. 


Out of necessity, then, came the 
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idea which was originally conceived in Russia to purchase a number 
of superior sires, and instead of having them serviced in one or 
two herds, they located them in a central point and then collected 
the semen and distributed it; instead of twenty and twenty-five 
cows a year, four hundred or five hundred cows a year were sery- 
iced by these superior sires, thereby getting the maximum benefit 
of superior breeding. 


Operating Here Upwards of Four Years 


Because of the success that artificial insemination met with in 
foreign countries a group of sound-thinking dairymen in the United 
States became interested in this new development of dairy cattle 
improvement, and established the first ring in America some four 
years ago in the State of New Jersey. This program was watched 
very carefully by the Badger Cooperative and the head of our 
Husbandry Department of the University of 
whose name perhaps some of you will recognize—Dr. E. E. Heizer. 


Dairy Wisconsin, 
Dr. Heizer realized that this new method of improving dairy herds 
was the short cut that farm dairymen throughout America were 
waiting for. 


The University of Wisconsin immediately took up the detailed 
study of the program and began setting up similar artificial insem- 
ination units in Wisconsin. You might be interested to know Wis- 
consin leads in the number of these rings and in the number of 
cows being serviced; in fact, Wisconsin alone had more cows bred 
artificially last year than all the other states in the Union combined, 
so we are, as you can easily see in Wisconsin, pioneering along these 
lines. Of course before any program is undertaken in a nation, in a 
state, or in a community, there must be a definite need for the program, 


We in the dairy industry all know and realize that we must 
continually improve our cows and have good dairy cows on good 
dairy farms, but just how poor the average dairy cow in America 
is, many of us do not realize. It might be interesting to note that 
in the year 1837 the average dairy cow in the United States pro- 
duced 161 lbs. of butterfat in a year. That year with prevailing 
prices and prevailing feed costs it took 160 lbs. of butterfat to pay 
for the cost of keeping a cow; therefore, gentlemen, the average 
dairy cow in the United States in that particular year netted its 
owner exactly the profit from one pound of butterfat. 


You and I, and every dairyman, at least every thinking dairy 
man, know that one pound of butterfat profit from a cow is 1 
enough to pay for the upkeep of a farm, to pay off the mortgac« 
to pay the interest, to send young farm boys and girls to scho 
to clothe them properly, and to keep up and buy new machiner 
in other words, there is a big job to be done in herd improveme1 
work in America. 


In our own state we find that the average cow, year after ye 
With the adi 
tional demands brought on the farm families throughout our st: 


produces only about 185 to 195 Ibs. of butterfat. 


we realize that this cow is not a cow that will support a thrivi 
Wisconsin farm family. The reason we believe, for having 
many poor cows in Wisconsin is that too many dairymen do rot 
have a definite program of herd improvement. 


Herd Improvement Lagged Badly 


In looking the situation over in our territory, we found 
definite program to assure us that ten years from now there wot 
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be : ay better cows on those farms than there are today, or what 
wer on there a year ago, or ten years ago. Very few farmers spend 
sufi ient time and money on herd sires, or spend a great deal of 
tim: looking and thinking about the future of their dairy herd. In 
one of our townships in Shawano County, we found that 56 per 
cent or 72 bulls, in that particular township were stockyard bulls, 
and by stockyard bulls we mean scrub bulls that a livestock dealer 
had eft on the farms when the animals were six to eight weeks old, 
and told the farmers to keep them and use them until they were 
thre: or four years old, and then the livestock dealer would call 
and pick up the bulls and leave another one. 


(n other words, it was all too apparent in our territory that 
too inany farmers seemed to be interested in getting cows freshened 
and not in getting future herd replacement stock; therefore, it 
seemed that indeed here was a place, here was an opportunity for 
the Badger Cooperative to be more than just a marketing service 
from the standpoint of selling a product, but also to go back to 
that dairy farm and do its bit to extend a short cut to the farmer 
to improve his future dairy herd. 


[he Badger Cooperative realized full well that it did not 
want to get into the bull business; however, it lent financial aid 
to the extent of 51 per cent of the stock in the new association, 
which we called the Tri-County Breeders’ Association; in other 
words, what Tri-County Breeders’ Association amounts to is a co- 
operative corporation set up in conjunction with a presently exist- 
ing cooperative which holds 51 per cent of the stock, and the re- 
maining amount of stock being held by actual farmers who were 
members of the Association. 


[he Tri-County Breeders’ membership is open to all farmers 
in the territory that the Badger services, whether they are Badger 
members or not. Non-shippers who benefit from one phase of co- 
operative activity, however, are likely to see more readily the 
advantages of other cooperative activities, and, therefore, become 
prospective members of the parent cooperative, and the veterinarians 
who call upon these non-shippers in the course of their routine 
breeding work are young men who are able to discuss all phases 
of the parent cooperative, and they are being trained to do this 
work because they are under supervision. 


Many people naturally were skeptical about this revolutionary 
program of dairy cattle breeding, but this was to be expected. Op- 
erations were started in May of 1940 and the sires were located 
close to our main plant at Shawano. Within thirty days we had 
purchased six proven sires, three Guernseys and three Holsteins. 
When the program was started there were less than 1,200 cows 
signed up and two veterinarians were on our payroll. No one 
realized how fast the program would grow. Today we are em- 
ploying eight veterinarians, have twenty bulls and are operating 
in ten counties. We have over 8,000 cows signed on contracts and 
expect to breed from 10,000 to 12,000 in the next twelve months. 


Successful Operation From Its Start 


ri-County Breeders has been in business one-and-a-half years 
was more or less of an experiment with us, but it operated 
rofit the first year, and we had a conception rate on the first 
nation of 70 per cent during this experimental stage, which 
nk is very good. 


e have allowed farmers to put in as few or as many cows 
desires, and we have found that in many, many cases a farmer 
riginally signed up five or ten cows has now decided that 
the program for him, and he has gotten rid of his bulls and 
up his entire herd with the Association. We have, of course, 
ir problems and difficulties which always come with a new 
m and a new business. 


ri-County Breeders operates with its own Board of Directors 
up of two members from each district of which there are 
me member must be a Badger milk shipper, and the other 
1t no director of the Badger can be on both Boards. This 
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DIFCO, 


Ingredients of 


Tryptone Glucose Extract Milk Agar 


Bacto-Tryptone is recommended in “Standard 
Methods for the Examination of Dairy Prod- 
ucts” of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion as an ingredient of the Tryptone Glucose 
Extract Milk Agar used for plate counts of 
milk. This peptone is particularly suitable for 
the nutritional requirements of bacteria found 
in dairy products. 


Bacto-Beef Extract is also approved in “Stan- 
dard Methods” for preparation of the medium 
used for plate counts of bacteria in milk. In 
the concentration employed Bacto-Beef Extract 
has a reaction of pH 6.8. 


Bacto-Skim Milk is recommended as a stan- 
dardized skim milk to be added to the medium 
when dilutions of milk greater than 1 to 10 
are plated. 


DiFcO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















“GENTLE PUSH?” action 


prevents agitation and foaming 
over 











“Gentle Push” action is an exclusive 
feature of Tri-Clover Pumps. The 
famous patented one-piece impeller 
produces a gentle, even flow that pro- 
tects the creamline. One-piece, polished 
surface construction prevenis bacteria 
lodging—makes cleaning quick, simple 
and easy. 

16 models ranging from %” to 6” sani- 
tary or iron pipe connections, in maximum 
capacities from 100 to 42,000 gallons per 
hour. Furnished complete with splash-proof 
motor. Write for catalog and price list. 


TRI-CLOVER MACHINE CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
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point may not mean much to you, but it gives young men an op- 
portunity to act on a Board of Directors where they learn the duties 
and responsibilities of a good cooperative director with guidance 
of the parent cooperative Board. 


Each member owns and buys a share of stock in Tri-County 
at $5.00 and his breeding fee is $5.00 with a privilege of two re- 
breds; this is paid in cash at time of service or deducted from his 
milk check. 


We have in Tri-County Breeders’ Association some of the 
outstanding proven sires of America. By proven sire is meant that 
the daughters from these sires have increased in production over 
their dams. As an example, one of our older bulls, Mahewood 
Trumpter, purchased from the Gordondale Farms, on eleven 
daughter dam comparisons increased the daughters over the dams 
70 lbs. of butterfat a year. The dam’s records averaged 602 lbs. of 
butterfat in a year and the daughter averaged 672 lbs. of butterfat. 


Trend Toward Larger Units 


Each year the American Dairy Cattle Club gathers records 
from Dairy Herd Improvement Associations and compiles a list 
of all living proven sires in the United States. In 1940 in the entire 
State of Wisconsin there were only 20 bulls on index of over 300 
lbs. of butterfat, six of these sires are owned by Tri-County Breeders. 


One of our Guernsey sires was put on the show circuit last 
Fall and placed first at the Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Ohio 
State Fairs. I mention these things to impress the type of breeding 
that farmers in our territory are given an opportunity to use. By 
using the outstanding sires of the breed in our Association we are 
certainly providing a short cut to better future herds. 


Permanent records are kept in our office on all breeding and 
calves are marked so the farmer can maintain good records for 
future reference; this is done with standard forms furnished by 
the Association. 


You might be interested to know that the trend in artificial 
breeding circles throughout the country is to set up larger units; 
originally they were set up on a basis of 1,200 cows to 1,500 cows 
with one veterinarian and four or five bulls; however, with the 
short experience that people have had in this work, we have dis- 
covered that this unit is too small and the unit must at least be 
large enough to support two or three veterinarians. 


The future developments of dairy cattle breeding are to a large 
extent dependent upon the use that can be made of superior sires. 
Artificial insemination associations are at least part of the answer. 


Consolidated Badger Cooperative is attempting to meet the 
responsibility of sharing with its members their individual prob- 
lems. By opening the door of Tri-County Breeders to all farmers 
regardless of whether they belong to the Badger or not, we are 
helping to establish good will in the territory. This fact is im- 
portant. If agriculture tomorrow is to advance and succeed, it 
will do so through an effective agrarian life, backing successful 
cooperative effort. 





Horse Replacement Obstacles 


Borden Cites Difficulties to Be Encountered in a Pro- 


gram to Supplant Motorized Units by Horses 


According to a statement from The Borden Company the 
difficulties involved in extended replacement of motorized equip- 
ment by horses make it unlikely that there will be any major sub- 
stitution. 

Borden’s has about 250 horses in the metropolitan area out of 
a total of approximately 2,000 routes. These are restricted to the 
level areas of Bronx and Brooklyn. By far the largest number 


are in Brooklyn. They are used where delivery branches are close 
enough together to reduce the route distances required of any horse. 
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In Manhattan distribution is made from a large plant at 615 
West 131st Street. Coverage from here is by motors. Some routes 
start so far away from this central station to make their coverage 
by horses out of the question. If the war emergency some day com- 
pels the greater use of horses in the city, they will be assigned to 
routes starting in the neighborhood of this plant, the routes farther 
off to be continued as motor lines. 


Because motors are faster and can cover more daily mileage, 
fewer delivery branches are required to serve any given area in a 
motorized program. Many branches, therefore, were closed and 
dismantled in the last several years with the motorization of their 
routes, and were consolidated with branches having garage facilities, 
Today, the added distance to routes from fewer branches puts them 
beyond the practical limits of the horse. The present shorter 
working hours put a premium on driving time and a return to 
horses would, in many cases, make it impossible for a routeman to 
cover his territory. 


Scarsities Important Factors 
The Army’s demand has created a shortage of horses. Trained 
stablemen, blacksmiths and wheelwrights are hard to find. A route 
covered by a horse needs certain equipment that will be difficult 
to get. Second hand milk wagons are today selling for from $2 
to $250 and even a stripped running gear, without wheels, body or 
shafts, will bring $25 to $35. 


First, if it can be obtained, a wagon is needed, with a lantern, 
since wagons do not have batteries. There must be a brake, or a 
chain that can be run through the spokes and fastened. In the 
wagon is a big cover “pad” to protect the load of milk from heat 
and cold, for most wagons are open and lack the protection afforded 
by modern trucks with insulated bodies and tight-fitting doors. 


The horse requires a blanket of thick wool in cold weather, a 
canvas storm blanket for rainy days, a watering pail, a feed bag, 
a set of sturdy harness, a smooth collar and, now, a halter with a 
rope by which the animal may be tied in event of an air raid alarm. 


Wagons are equipped with rubber tires and horses with rubber 
shoes. For the wagons now in operation there will be replacements 
of wooden wheels when the rubber tires wear out. 


New Horses Constantly Needed 
City pavements are hard on horses. Winter cold and summer 
heat wear them down. Every year, about one-fifth of the animals 
have to be replaced in spite of the best of care by experienced horse- 
men and constant medical supervision. A milkman’s horse is a 
tenderly attended friend, not “just another horse”. 


Twelve years ago, Borden’s metropolitan operations required 
more than 3,600 horses. Caring for them were 250 stablemen, har- 
ness men, blacksmiths, wagon washers, greasers and other help. 
Two horse hospitals staffed by experts were maintained. 


Motorization came in as a trend of the times and because it 
lightened the milkman’s job, because it proved faster and quieter, 
because motors occupy less storage space where space is valuable 
and because on most routes they are cheaper to operate. 


The war may compel a resort again to Dobbin in substantial 
numbers. But the return to the horse will require the overcoming 
of many difficulties. 


Penny Milk Distribution 


Washington, D. C——More than 14 million half-pints of milk 
were distributed during a single month of the 1941-42 school ycar 
to some 700,000 school children in the 76 areas where the “penny” 
milk program of the U. S. Department of Agriculture was operat- 
ing. The current summary of domestic food distribution prograins 
of the Agricultural Marketing Administration, plus reports received 


too late to tabulate, showed that 68 new “penny” milk areas were 
opened during April. P 
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Although officially known as the School Milk Program, it is 
popularly called the “penny” milk program because, under its provi- 
sions, eligible children cannot be charged more than a penny a 
hali-pint for the milk. Costs are shared by the community and 
the Department. 


The AMA monthly summary showed also that 5,600,000 boys 
and girls in 83,000 schools participated in the School Lunch program 
during April. Due to earlier school closing dates this year, partici- 
pation in the program showed a drop from the March all-time 
record of 6,200,000 children. 





Dairy Month at Top 


Chicago, Ill1—‘‘Never in the history of June Dairy Month have 
I seen our groups support it so uniformly and so persistently,” was 
the statement by a prominent representative of a national food dis- 
tribution group in a recent letter to National Dairy Council head- 
quarters here. This expression is typical of the general comment 
heard throughout the nation as Dairy Month entered into its 
final phases. 


In nearly every case two important characteristics of the 
present campaign are emphasized. The first is the persistence of the 
participants. The natural human tendency to emphasize the cam- 
paign for a few days or a week and then relax has apparently been 
overcome by nearly all groups, and a concentrated thirty-day sales 

promotion campaign has developed 
a national intensity not reached in 
previous years. 


Second is the national character 
of the event this year. All over the 
country mayors and governors have 
signed proclamations to a greater 
degree than ever before. Even in 
territories where interest has been 
comparatively low in the past an 
aroused enthusiasm for dairy prod- 
ucts and their place in the building 
of national health and vitality has 
been developed to the extent that 
June Dairy Month this year has 
truly become a national event. 


Gov. John W. Bricker 
Signs Dairy Day Proclamation 


Chain stores, variety stores, food stores and drug stores came 
through with an amazing degree of persistent enthusiasm and sup- 
port. As a result, the ‘nation was more completely blanketed by 
point-of-sale display material than ever before. Independent stores 
of all types volunteered with the usual activities on point-of-sale 
material, featuring Dairy Month in their windows, in their stores 
and special sales appeals on dairy products over their counters. 


Trade press enthusiasm and publicity as well as radio programs 
gave constant and repeated boosts to Dairy month and dairy prod- 
ucts. Railroads cooperated by featuring posters and dairy products 
on ‘heir dining car menus. Special sections were run in newspapers 
em; hasizing the place of dairy products in building a revitalized 

rica. The Western. Newspaper Union devoted a major part 
of ts monthly service to a feature going to thousands of news- 

r subscribers. There was evidence throughout of energetic 

ity on the part of state dairy association secretaries, producer 

»snizations and dealer groups. 


This unified nationwide effort on the part of all branches of 
dairy industry and its allied friends cannot but result in a very 
ite increase in the sale and consumption of milk, butter, cheese, 
ice cream throughout the nation. Because of the momentum 
1is 30-day campaign in its sixth anniversary, every month in 
the year is bound to be a bigger and better Dairy Month. This 
is (efinitely indicated by responses coming to the National Dairy 
Council which serves as headquarters for this important event. 
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King Zeero Flash Cooler - 


With “No Load Control“ 


The ‘‘No Lead Control” 
makes the King Zeero 
Flash Cooler Fully Aute- 
matic and feol proof. 
Cooling of the water 
only takes place when 
the water is being used 
to cool the products. 
When the milk flows the 
water cools. When the 
milk stops the water 
cooling stops. 


AVAILABLE TO PRESENT 
KING ZEERO USERS 


Instant controlled ecool- 
ing at all times with no 
waiting. Instant cooling 
of brine te any tem- 
perature. Instant cool- 
ing of water to 32°. 


USE KING ZEERO 
FLASH COOLERS 


For 


Milk and Cream 
Coolers 

Buttermilk Vats 
Butter Washing 
Ice Cream Freezers 
9 ar Tanks 
Holding Tanks, Ete, 
Capacities 1 te 100 Tons. 


Write For Bulletin No. 44 


The KING ZEERO CO.., 1885.87 Ciybours Ave., Chicago, lil. | 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plartt or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 


You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 
“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15¢ extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. I 
am enclosing $ 














Conservation of Equipment 
Vital for Its Preservation 


Recommendations to Extend Useful Life of Dairy Machinery and Supplies 


Aid War Program and Further Continued Plant Operation 


*In view of the fact that the sub- 
ject of conservation of machinery 
and supplies used in the dairy indus- 
try is so important during this period 
of war and requisitioning of essential 
materials, the Review is pleased to 
reprint pertinent suggestions from a 
series of bulletins being distributed 
to the dairy trades by the Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation. 


Particularly timely are the direc- 
tions given toward rubber conserva- 
tion, proper lubrication, intelligent 
use of cleansers, care of brushes, and 
motor maintenance. Careful study of 
the recommendations by plant sup- 
erintendents and others having to do 
with dairy equipment and supplies 
conservation will awaken a greater 
consciousness to measures that will 
prevent undue operating difficulties 
during the war period. 





Lubricate Regularly, Carefully, with 


Correct Oils and Greases 


ORRECT lubricating oils and greases 

must be selected and used to maintain 

maximum efficiency and minimum wear 
of your motors. 


On all moving parts—where metal rubs, 
slides, or turns against metal—lubrication is 


required to reduce friction and wear. 


The type of metals contacting each other ; 
the rate of motion—fast or slow; the amount 
of pressure (load) between the surfaces— 
light or heavy; the temperature under which 
these parts work—cold or hot; the condition 
of work—dry, dirt or dust, moist or wet; 
all, either individually or collectively, or in 
different combinations, directly relate to kind 
of lubricant to be used. 


Equipment manufacturers have, through 
their research departments and field tests, 
determined the best lubricant to be used for 
each particular operating condition. The rec- 
ommended lubricants should be used to ob- 
tain the most efficient and smoothest running 
operating and to prevent excessive wear, high 
maintenance and costly breakdowns. 
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Follow closely the recommendations for 
lubrication in accordance with the manufac- 
turer’s instructions. The type of motor bear- 
ing, whether sleeve with wick or ring-oiled; 
or ball or roller bearings; or shielded or 
pre-lubricated bearing, all require different 


lubricants. Temperature is also an import- 


ant factor in the selection of lubricants. 
Oil or grease that is suitable for normal 
operation may prove unsuitable for the same 
bearing if motor is located in a place ot 
higher or lower temperature. 


Lubricate Regularly and Carefully. In 
dusty or damp locations drain oil regularly 
each month and renew. Oil-rings should be 
inspected periodically to see if they are turn- 
ing with the shaft. Drain ring-oiled bearings 
occasionally, clean with kerosene and blow 


out dry with clean, dry compressed air. 


Don’t over-lubricate. Too much oil is as 


bad as too little. It wastes oil but, worse, 
the excess oil may be splashed or creep into 
the motor windings causing rapid deteriora- 
tion of the insulation. Over-greasing may 


often rupture grease seals, ruining either 


product or motor windings from leakage 


through the ruptured seal. 


Newer type gun-lubricated motor bearings 
have drain plug on bottom of grease cham- 
ber. Remove this plug to allow overflow of 
old or excess grease. 


Replace plug after 


greasing. 


Don’t spray water or steam directly on or 
near motors. Don’t spray water down on 
floor near motors as water may splash up 
and into motor from underside. Keep motors 


protected and dry. 


Open motors or motros in dusty loca- 
tions should have dust and dirt blown off 
windings at least once a week. But don’t 
use excessive air pressure and be sure air 
is free from any dirt or moisture. 


Clean motors operate cooler and are less 
likely to break down causing fire or inter- 
rupted service. 


Take Care of Contacts and Switches 


Inspect Brushes and Commutators regu- 
larly on those motors which have them to 
prevent speaking causing excessive wear of 
both brushes and commutators. Centrifugal 
starting switches on single phase motors 
should be inspected regularly to prevent cor- 


rosion by moisture or dirt. Failure of these 
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centrifugal starting switches to throw-out 
will mean that the starting winding will 
burn out. 


Inspect Motor Leads, where exposed to 
view, weekly. Keep connections tight, free 


from oil, well insulated and protected. 
Any motor repairs should be made by 
Motor 
Station. 
the service station nearest to your plant. 
Keep Control Equipment Clean and Dry. In 


Manufacturer’s Authorized Service 


The Manufacturer can advise you 


dusty locations, clean and blow out starting 
switches weekly. Don’t allow dust or dirt 


to accumulate. 


Keep Contacts in Smooth Condition. A 
monthly should be made and 
burned contacts filed smooth or replaced if 


badly worn or burned. 


inspection 


Don’t Lubricate Contact Surfaces. Replace 
worn parts promptly. Keep electrical and 
mechanical connections tight. Keep oil at 
proper level and in good condition in start- 
ing compensators. 


Replace dirty or gummy oil. Check over- 
load devices carefully. Check oil in overload 
dashpots. Keep clean. 


Heater coils for thermal overload relays 
should be of proper size. Don’t put in over- 
size heater coils and lose the protection on 
the motor. Check carefully and locate and 
remove cause of overload. 


Keep all Switch Boxes, Fuse Boxes, Junc- 
tion Boxes tightly closed. Inspect mont!ily. 
Check Fuses twice a year to determife tat 
circuits are not being overfused. Keep F ise 
clips clean and tight. 


Care of Filler Valve Rubbers 


After each day’s run wash with a n 
alkali solution to remove butterfat and | 
vent deterioration and swelling caused by 
fat. Rinse well and keep over night 
gallon jug of water into which has | 
placed one teaspoonful of salt. 


Dow't sterilize with steam but rinse 
in chlorine solution of 50 to 75 p.p.m. bei 
putting back on filler valves*for next run 
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Jon’t allow valve rubbers to stand in 
rine solution over night. 


Care of Rubber Hose 


Vash outside of hose frequently with a 
1 alkali solution to remove any accumu- 
m of fat or grease picked up from con- 
with the floor to prevent deterioration 
breaking down of the outside wall 


nose. 


\ suitable Hose Rack is desirable for 
ging hose clear of floor when not in use 
prevent damage of cracks from kinking. 


lo prevent the rotting of your hose by 
a leaky steam valve an Automatic Drain 
Valve should be placed on the end of your 
mixing tee. Any steam leaking past steam 
valve or hot condensate will then drain to 
floor protecting your hose from the rotting 
caused by such leaks. 
Seal Rubbers and Gaskets 
Rotary Seal Rubbers are made of soft 
rubber and if butterfat or oil is allowed to 
remain on them they will swell and become 
useless. If gaskets are in hot milk lines or 
processing equipment, lines should be cooled 
before breaking joints and removing. 


Where the rubbers come in contact with 
milk products or oil wash them in mild 
alkali solution after run and rinse thoroughly. 


Don’t jam or force new rotary seal rubbers 
into rotary seal shells. If they are too large 
dress off outside diameter by letting it re- 
volve against an emery wheel until it fits 
snugly into the seal ring. 


Don’t damage rubber boots or shoes by 
breaking down or cutting outer covering by 
kicking or jamming feet on equipment. 


If outside becomes soiled and greasy scrub 
clean with mild alkali solution to prevent 
breakdown of outer covering. 


Jon’t damage rubber aprons by hanging 
over or near hot steam pipes or boiler to 
dry after using. Provide hook near your 
lockers. 

Store new stock rubber articles in cool 


place. Keep wrapped in Kraft paper, 


sealed, to exclude air and retard oxidation 
effect. 


Worm Gear Reduction Drives 


Check oil level regularly. At least once 
a week. Most of these worm gear reduction 
units have overflow plugs at the proper level 
to which oil should be carried. Remove over- 
flow plug, fill through oil cup or filling plug 
with good grade of 600W such as Gargoyle 
or Shell Walco 79S until oil drips from over- 
flow hole. Drive should be idle when adding 
oil. 


Completely drain and thoroughly flush gear 
case at least every six months to remove 
any accumulated sediment or condensation. 
Refill with new oil 


Check worm drive shaft regularly for end 
play or lost motion. Thrust bearings may 
be worn and need replacing. Any misalign 


ment will cause excessive wear. 
Chain and Sprocket Drives 


Most of the enclosed, running-in-oil chain 
and sprocket drives have a sight glass to 
show proper oil level. Check these regularly 
and keep filled to required level. 


Inspection plates are usually provided to 
observe if oil is circulating properly. Don’t 
guess, but inspect at definite intervals. 


Drain condensate daily from drain plugs 
or cock provided for this purpose at the low 
point of oil sumps in the drive housings. 


Drain oil and thoroughly flush with flush- 
ing oil every six months to remove any sedi- 
ment or sludge. Recharge with new oil. 
Gear Head Motor Drives 


It is most important for satisfactory 
operation that the proper lubricant and cor- 
rect level be maintained in gear case at all 
times. Correct level is indicated by over- 


flow plug or up-turned ell with plug. 

Frequent inspections, with motor idle but 
after operation so gear case is warm, should 
be made by removing plug to see that proper 
If low, add lubricant 
through upper opening (cup or plug) until 
it drips from oil level hole. 


level is maintained. 


Keep 


these clean to prevent pressure being built 


Vents are provided in gear heads. 


up in gear case and rupturing oil seals. 


Drain and flush gear case every three 
months of normal operation of 40 hours per 
week. Refill with new charge of proper 


oil as recommended by motor manufacturer. 
Running-in-Oil Gear Drives 


Remove inspection plate at regular in- 
tervals and check amount and condition of 
lubricant. 


Don’t use any handy can of oil as a lubri- 
cant. The different types of drives and load 
conditions require different lubricants. 


Follow your equipment manufacturers lu- 
brication specifications for the correct oil. 
Failure to do this will result in overheat- 
ing, overloading, pitting of gear teeth and 
breakdowns. 


Where finely cut and generated gears are 
used, oils containing acid should be avoided. 


Care of Brushes 


Don’t lay brushes on hot surfaces, par- 
ticularly bristle or hair brushes. Remember 
they are organic products and can be dam- 
aged by high temperature. Water near the 
boiling point is also very hard and shortens 


the life of hair or bristle brushes. 


Always remove brushes from water when 
you are finished using them. A waterlogged 
brush is not efficient and wears away quicker 
than it should. If the handles are wood and 
become waterlogged, they become soft and 
do not hold the bristles or fibre as tightly 


and often split badly. 


Shake the brushes dry when you are 


finished using them. 


If possible, hang the brush up after you 
have shaken it where it can dry all over 
rather than lay it on a surface where the 
bottom does not dry out. 


Lean scrub brushes without handles against 
a vertical wall so any remaining water will 
drain or dry out. Floor scrubs and floor 
brooms, after shaken, should be hung up to 


dry 











MILI nINnG 
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Everything You Need for Sediment and Mold Testing 


@ “E-Z-LOCK” Sediment and Mold Test Cards 
@ “Credicott” Milk, Cream and Mold Discs 
@ “Langsenkamp-Wheeler” Milk Sediment Testers 
@ New “Illinois” Cream Sediment Testers 
@ Mold Test Equipment and Chemicals 


Exclusive Distributors, 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY CO., 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill 


“WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF SEDIMENT and MOLD TEST CARDS” 




















In the case of revolving bottle brushes, 
use your new brushes in your larger bottles. 
When worn they can be used further in % 
pint bottles, giving you double wear. 


Always rinse brushes used 
powder solution in clear 
lengthens their life. 


in washing 


water, which 


Care of Recorders 


Ordinary care given stationery is usually 
satisfactory for recorder charts. The paper 
used is of unusually high grade, so there will 
be no directional shrinkage. 


Store them in your office or some other 
dry place in your plant. 


Don’t lay your box of recorder charts 
on steam pipes or sweating water pipes. 


Be careful that you do not open the box 
where the contents will spill on the wet 
floor. Lay the box on a desk or dry bench 
where one’ can be removed easily. 


Dry your hands before removing charts. 


Clean your recorder pen occasionally so 
you do not blot and spoil them. 


Always insert a perfectly dry chart. It is 
one way to keep moisture out of your in- 
strument and give you clearer and better 
defined lines. 


Conservation of Cleaners 


In machine washing make tests periodically 
to know just what you are doing. Machine 
manufacturers can recommend standard tests 
and the best strengths to give best results 
for both the machine and the article being 
washed. Over-charging is just as bad as 
under-charging and can result in damage to 
many glass, tin and other metal utensils. 
All charging should be done by measuring 
or weighing. 


Secure a suitable steel, tin, enamelware, 
plastic or wood measure (a pint dipper is 
very convenient) and measure the quantity 
of washing powder in every instance. Don’t 
guess. When changes in the quantity of 
water are made, change the quantity of wash- 
ing powder used in proportion. Don’t use 
aluminum measures in alkali products as 
akalies attack aluminum. 


Any excess of powder necessary to do the 
job is usually unconsuméd and just drains 
away down the sewer. And excess quan- 
tities of strong products can prove corrosive 
to metals or other articles being washed. 
In addition, heavily charged solutions are 
harder to rinse and waste water and power. 


Good standard practice is to determine the 
least amount of water ample in a wash sink, 
a solution tank of a machine or other con- 
tainer, then determine the amount of wash- 
ing powder needed to produce the most 
suitable strength for the washing problem 
at hand. Using more water than is neces- 
sary only requires more washing powder to 
bring the solution up to the desired strength. 


Always store washing powder in dry stor- 
age. Most washing powders take on moisture 
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from the air which causes them to cake or 
harden. Wood barrels should be raised off 
the floor either on a platform or on blocks 
so air can circulate under the barrel. Metal 
drums, while waterproof, may also be blocked 
up to prevent permanent rust marks on the 
floor. Always keep the barrels or drums 
covered. Don’t use anything wet, either 
utensils or your hands, to remove the wash- 
ing powder from the barrel or drum. Keep 
your washing powders dry and they will be 
easier to handle. 


Dried Milk Emphasized 


Government Buying Turning to Spray 
Skim and Whole—Case Evap- 
orated Supplies Ample 


Bill Ward, writing in the June issue ot 
Marketing Activities, monthly publication of 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
has this to say under the title “The Emphasis 
is on Dried Milk”: 


“More dried milk powder—manufactured 
by the spray process—is one of the biggest 
jobs the dairy industry has today. With 
guns, tanks, and food vying for a place on 
the ships, it’s the food that packs the most 
nutritive value in the smallest space that 
wins out. It takes four shiploads of evap- 
orated milk to equal the food value of one 
shipload of whole milk powder, and that is 
why the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration is placing so much emphasis on spray 
process milk powder—both from skim or 
whole milk. 


“More than 170 million pounds of dry 
skimmilk were bought duing the past 14 
months, in addition to about 4 million pounds 
of whole milk powder. But most of it was 
made by the roller process, and powder man- 
ufactured this way cannot be used so readily 
for fluid purposes. Thus the Agricultural 
Marketing Adminsitration is in the market 
for both skim and whole spray pocess dried 
milk and now is asking the dairy industry to 
submit offers every Tuesday and Thursday. 
Accepted offers will become contracts. 


Plenty of Evaporated Milk 


“Frankly, milk powder is needed much 
more right now than evaporated milk. The 
current rate of evaporated milk production 
and stocks on hand are much larger than 
are necessary to meet requirements for the 
1942-43 season. To illustrate, the current 
rate of evaporated milk production is be- 
tween 90 and 100 million cases a year. But 
it is estimated that about 65 to 70 million 
cases would take care of needs here at home, 
supply the armed forces, United Nations, and 
still leave a large reserve stock to meet un- 
foreseen demands. In another month it is 
estimated that the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration will have a reserve of about 
25 million cases. That is ample under present 
conditions. 


“While it is enlarging its purchases 
spray skim and whole milk powder, the Agri 
cultural Marketing Administration is c 
tinuing to buy dry roller skim, Ameri 
cheese, and evaporated milk. In some areas 
these products constitute the only out'le 
farmers have for their milk. But substan:i 
curtailment of evaporated milk production i 
areas where other processing and marke 
outlets are available is suggested. 


“Tf there should be changes in the require- 
ments of our allies, it would be necessa 
to announce them to farmers and to the tra 
and take the necessary steps to obain the 
products required. In this emergency we 
have to be prepared to make rapid adjust- 
ments. The war job the farmers and indus- 
try have been called upon to perform during 
coming months is unusually large and 


complex.” 
——_o—>- -—__—__ 


EARNINGS UP FOR BEATRICE 


C. H. Haskell, president, in his quarterly 
report to the stockholders of Beatrice Cream- 
ery Co., stated that the net profit of the 
company for the three months’ period ended 
May 31, 1942 was $474,279.17, equivalent, 
after provision for dividends on preferred 
stock, to $0.94 per share of common stock. 
This compares with a net profit of $399,513.22 
or $0.74 per share of common stock for the 
same period of 1941. 


“The accumulated net profit for the twelve 
months ended May 31, 1941 was $1,944,- 
797.73,” said the report, “and after provision 
for preferred dividends is equivalent to $3.89 
per share of common stock. 

“Net sales for the quarter were $22,544,- 


640.74, as compared with $18,985,566.80 for 
the corresponding period of last year, or an 
increase of 18.75 per cent. Total unit sales 
increased 2.83 per cent as compared with the 
same period last year. The increase in dollar 
sales is larger than the increase in unit sales 
because of higher prices of dairy products. 
The average sales price of butter was $0.3849 
per pound in this period as compared to 
$0.3493 for the comparable period of last 
year, or an increase of 10.19 per cent. 


“Condiitons were favorable during this first 
quarter for the sale of ice cream and milk 
products. Ice cream gallonage increased 
9.33 per cent, and milk units increased 8.99 
per cent as compared with last year.. The 
weather in June to date has been favorable, 
and ice cream sales are showing substantial 


increases.” 
Se a 


MILK PRICES UP 

Indianapolis, Ind. (EB )—Retail milk price 
in the area around Marion, Ind., have bee 
increased lc a quart under a new schedt 
fixed by the State Milk Control Board. 
Under the new schedule, distributors of Cl: 
1 milk will pay 45 cents a hundredweig 
above the average price paid by three co” 
denseries in that area for Class 2 milk. 
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News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 152) 


just a fight about milk prices. It goes far 
deeper, to the very core of everything farm- 
ers of this country hold dear.” 


New York State dairy farmers evidently 
heeded the warning given them by the 
American Agriculturist. The Lewis move 
to organize them into a dairy union under 
his leadership met with little or no response. 
Instead, they organized the Free Farmers, 
Inc., with H. W. Voorhees, president New 
Jersey Farm Bureau, head of the board of 
directors, and C. L. Dickinson, executive 
Other members of the Board of 
Directors are W. J. Rich, master, New York 
State Grange; C. C. DuMond, president, 
New York State Farm Bureau; Mrs. W. 
H. Potter, president, New York Federation 
of Home Bureaus; D. H. Agans, master, 
New Jersey State Grange; Gerals Shumway, 
Pennsylvania State Grange; S. Seeley Rey- 
nolds, director, Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change; Leon Chapin, secretary, Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, and J. A. 
McConnell, general manager of G. L. F. 


secretary. 


Many Groups Join 


ITH these farm organization lead- 
W:: as directors, the dairy farmers 
of New York State joined the Free 
Farmers in preference to the Lewis union, 
and as a result the Lewis union of dairy 


farmers has ended in a situation that gives 
it only a brief space in dairy history. 


The Free Farmers movement, however, 
seems destined to make history in its efforts 
to turn down the Lewis program and aid 
the dairy farmers in their efforts to in- 
crease their income to a more satisfactory 
basis. Latest report is to the effect that 
signers of the pledge of Free Farmers in 
the New York milkshed alone has reached 
the 25,000 mark. 


The Pennsylvania Council of Farm Or- 
ganizations was formed by farm organiza- 
tion leaders of the Keystone State with op- 
position to Lewis in his attempt to unionize 


the nation’s dairymen as one of its chief 
objectives. The Council is co-operating with 
farm organizations in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. At a meeting in Harrisburg, Roland 
N. Benjamin, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau and a Council 
director, said that if Mr. Lewis’ plans to 
unionize the dairy farmers were successful 
Pennsylvania farmers alone would pay into 
the union coffers under a check-off of 2 
cents a hundredweight on their milk a total 
of more than $800,000 a year. 


Milk Strife 


HE Washington milk situation during 

the past five or six weeks has involved 

important questions bearing on the in- 
terests alike of dairy farmers, milk dealers, 
distributors, the milk delivery drivers, and 
especially the consumers of milk and all 
dairy products in Washington and its sur- 
rounding suburbs in Maryland and Virginia. 
Doctors, lawyers, judges and members of 
Congress have been active participants in 
the controversies that have arisen in re- 
gard to the milk business. There have been 
strikes, disagreements as regards prices and 
labor troubles, court appeals and other pro- 
ceedings of a similar nature. 


Two Washington milk companies asserted 
that they were compelled to pour into the 
sewer each day for a week or more 4,500 
gallons of skimmilk, due to union drivers 
who threatened to strike if the skimmilk 
were delivered to a non-union processing 
plant. Filing of the complaint was due to 
an order issued by Local 246 of the Milk 
Drivers and Dairy Employes Union advis- 
ing workers in the two milk plants not to 
aid in the delivery of skimmilk to a non- 
union firm in Alexandria. The court ruling 
of Justice Jesse C. Adkins was based upon 
a provision in the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
that forbids the granting of injunctions 
against unions in cases where labor disputes 


exist. 


The Justice held that a labor dispute 
existed at the Comico Products Corpora- 
tion, the Alexandria processing concern with 


contracts to buy skimmilk from the Wash- 
ington distributors. The petition asking an 
injunction and temporary restraining order 
was filed by the Embassy-Fairfax Dairy, 
Inc., and the Wakefield Dairy. The Em- 
bassy-Fairfax Co. made daily deliveries of 
3,000 gallons of skimmilk to Comico and 
Wakefield 1,500 gallons. 


As skimmilk sours rapidly, the complain- 
ants said that deliveries had to be made as 
soon as the milk was accumulated. Unable 
to deliver to the Comico plant because of 
the union order, and with their own storage 
facilities limited, the two dairies were forced 
to dump the milk into the sewer. 


Attorney John F. Hillyard, representing 
Wakefield Dairies and also the Embassy- 
Fairfax Dairy, contended that since there 
was no argument between Comico workers 
and their employers, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act did not apply in this case. The union 
agreed in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals to refrain from the prohibiting the deliv- 
eries until the court could hear arguments 
in the case. Chief Justice D. L. Groner and 
Justices Vinson and Rutledge set July 6 
for hearing the appeal. 


The organized drivers and plant workers 
of Highland Farms Dairy were on a strike 
for more than two weeks. It was brought 
about due to the dairy’s alleged refusal to 
renew a closed shop agreement. Eugene R. 
Hubbard, secretary-treasurer of the Milk 
Drivers and Dairy Employes Union de- 
clared recently that a certain Virginia con- 
gressman was influencing C. Y. Stephens, 
head of Highland Farms Dairy, not to sign 
up with the union. 


Highland Farms was charged by Hubbard 
with refusal to sit in with 12 other metro- 
politan dairies that were negotiating for a 
blanket contract. Stephens stated that al- 
most 45 per cent of his employes were 
against the Hubbard said _ that 
Stephens was trying to tear down organized 
labor, and Stephens contended that this was 


union. 


a crusade on his part to save the freedom of 
the individual. 
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E.O.D. Reactions 
SURVEY conducted by the Wash- 
ington Star as the Washington milk 
consumers went into three weeks of 
milk delivery every-other-day, revealed that 
all dairies had received a surprisingly small 
number of kicks from customers. 


Schulteis, 


Farms-Chevy 


Herman A. 
Chestnut 
Chase Dairy, “when you try to change the 
habits of the 


you have a problem on your hands. 


“Of course,” said 


vice-president of 


American people over night 
Most 
people, however, seem reconciled to the in- 
convenience.” 

Another dairy official told The Star re- 
that the 
downright 


porter reaction of customers had 


milk 


trucks were also praised by their managers 


been patriotic. Drivers of 
for their cooperation in handling drastically 
revised dairy routes. 


A daily delivery is still legal under ODT 
orders, but dairies in Washington volun- 
tarily shifted to one every two days to com- 
ply with a second ODT order to cut down 
delivery mileage 25 per cent. The greatest 
difficulty was encountered by the Chestnut 
Farms Dairy. Its customers are so numer- 
ous and close together that even reduction 
of most regular and all extra deliveries still 
left miles of milk route which could not be 
cut. As a result, delivery to customers in 
become 


outlying districts has 


difficult. 


increasingly 


Dairies with scattered customers have been 
able to meet the reduction of delivery mile- 
age by routing trucks more economically. 

The 


partment 


District of 
that 
deliveries are all right. 


Health De- 


every-other-day 


Columbia 


states milk 


There is no evidence 
that any milk delivered under the every- 


bad, 
district 


other-day delivery system had _ been 


Carl C. 
“Even if the 


according to Dr. Dauer, 


epidemiologist. milk were not 


taken from the delivery trucks to a cool 


place soon enough to keep it from souring 
slightly, the only harm done would be to the 
taste,” he stated. “Of course, if milk were 
opened and left in a warm place uncovered 
there is no telling 


into it, but this 


what bacteria might get 
is a question of the con- 
sumer’s practice, not of the deliverer’s.” 


-_ > — 


BILLION POUNDS CANNED 

Washington, D. C.—The Crop Reporting 
Service of the Wisconsin and United States 
Departments of Agriculture recently report- 
ed that more than a billion pounds of evap- 
orated and condensed whole milk, case goods, 
were 1941, 
and that a new record was thereby estab- 
lished. 


produced in Wisconsin during 


Condensed and evaporated milk produc- 
tion last year, the report continued, exceed- 
ed the 1940 record output by 39 per cent, 
and the output of sweetened condensed whole 
milk, case goods, in 1941 was three and one- 
third times that of 1940. 
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May Pool Hits Record 


Volume and Value Peaks Toppled in 
N. Y. Metropolitan Milk Market- 
ing Area Operations 
New 
milk pool in the 


high records were set in the 


Ne w York 


announcement by 


May 
Metropolitan 
Market 
J. Cladakis that the months’ 


with the 
Administrator N. 


area 


uniform net return for dairymen in the six- 
state shed was computed at $2.34 per 100 
Ibs., or 46.51 quarts, which gave a total farm 
$17,821,371.90 to the 725,304,622 
lbs. of milk going into the pool for the period. 
The $2.34 return stood 5lc above the rate 
of $1.83 for May, 1941, a gain of 27.9 per 


value of 


cent. 
j 


“The pool’s farm yield of better than 
$17,800,000 is a record in value for the third 
month in a row,” Mr. Cladakis pointed out, 
“topping April’s record 
$3,400,000. The May 
32.7 per cent above thi 
614.88 
1941, 
largest for any month since the federal-state 
marketing 1938 
record pool in 
size, delivered in May of last 


return by nearly 


value, moreover, is 
return of $13,425,- 
May of 


The volume of milk deliverea rs the 


from the milk delivered in 


orders were established in 
and surpassed the previous 
year, by 3.6 


per cent. 


“The May pool yielded $16,972,128.15 at 


the uniform price of $2.34, but payments 


cent and 
amount of $849,- 
243.75 lifted the return to its record-setting 
total. 


for butterfat in excess of 3.5 per 


location premiums in the 


Fluid Milk Sales Up 

“A gain of 1.6 per cent 
fluid milk sold in the 

compared May, 
record 

“Fluid 

pounds 


in the quantity of 
marketing 
1941, was helpful in 
value,” continued Mr. 
sales accounted for 218,- 
215,175,446 a year 


ago. The restriction of diversion 


area as 
with 
achieving the 

Cladakis. 
519,532 against 
payments 
to milk used as evaporated milk and American 
pool 
in May, 1941, 
They dropp d te 
year, The 1 


Cheddar cheese likewise improved the 


return. Diversion payments 
amounted to $588,838.71. 
$281,122.02 this 


$307,716.69 was equivalent to adding mor 


decrease o1 


hundred-weight to the 
The deduction of $122,956.44 
from the total valu 
tive payments, however, was slightly ahead of 


than four cents a 
uniform price. 


of the pool for coopera 


last year when the payments amounted to 


$119,887.74. 


“The pool report also shows that the pro 
duction of butter and continued in 
May to range far ahead of last year. The 
volume of milk used in buttermaking was up 
669.4 per cent and the volume in 
112.0 per cent. Skimmilk, including the 
amounts used in manufacturing and sold for 
fluid consumption, contributed $1,470,181.44 
to the value of the pool. 


chee se 


cheese 


The skim value was 
equivalent to 20.3 cents a hundredweight on 
all the milk delivered. 


“Prior to the deductions specified in the 
marketing orders, the pool was worth $18- 
162,663.64,” stated Mr. Cladakis, “In addi- 
tion to diversion and cooperative payments, 
a deduction of $295,241.82 was set aside as 
a reserve fund, but the pool collected ¢i 
balance of $271,939.59 carried over from the 
previous month’s pool. A technical freight 
adjustment of $86,088.95 was added in order 
to arrive at the uniform price of $2.34 whic 
applies to milk of 3.5 per cent butterfat con- 
tent in the base zone 201-210 miles from New 
York City. 

“The current May rate, moreover, has been 
exceeded only six times since 1910 according 
to records compiled at Cornell University. 
Higher blended prices for May were paid 
in 1918, $2.72; 1919, $3.34; 1920, $2.84; 
1926, $2.35; 1927, $2.44, and 1929, $2.56.” 

May milk income was shared by 
dairy farmers in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, New Jersey, Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts in comparison with 57,363 in April 
and 60,131 in May of 1941. 
deliveries averaged 12,619 pounds per farm 
as compared with 10,546 in April and 11,643 
a year ago. 


The month’s 


Production per day per dairy 
was 407 pounds. 


June Flow Off Sharply 


However, the end of this string of thi 
record-making New York milk pools cam 
| 


into view when Mr. Cladakis recently fore- 


cast that the uniform price dairy farmers 
will collect for 
$2.35 per 100 lbs. and the farm value of the 
June pool will hit only a little higher than 
$16,000,000. i 


fication 


their June milk will be 


The forecast, subject t 


t} 


when the actual uniform pric 


figured by July 14, is one cent abov 
May uniform base and 40c over the pri 
$1.95 that was computed for June, 1941. 
gain over June a year ago will be 20.5 per 


cent if the estimate is confirmed. 


“Every indication at present,” Mr. Cladakis 
reported, “is that the June pool will rank 
as the second richest por 1 on record and 
fall below the peak May return by as n 
as $1,500,000. 


“The reason now foreseen for June’s fa! 
to surpass May, despite a higher pri 
that milk production turned sharply 
ward in mid-month and dipped so deeply 
so fast that June’s volume is expected t 
in the neighborhood of 660,000,000 pound . 


“The anticipated drop in June production 
Mr. Cladakis concluded, 

it will probably be the first month since 
February, 1941, except in July when a strike 


is so large,” 


and a drought reduced deliveries, in which 
the volume of milk has been less than the 
The t- 
mated production of 660,000,000 pounds is 2.4 
per cent under last June’s volume of 676,- 
099,795 pounds. 


same month of the previous year. 


“If the production and price estimates are 
borne out, the pool will yield $15,510,000 
at the uniform rate of $2.35. Butterfat in 
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ss of the base quantity of 3.5 
location premiums add at 
0,000 to the yield, bringing the total re- 
n to at least $16,010,000. The June pool 
year ago yielded exactly $13,183,946 at 
uniform price of $1.95.” 


per cent 


will least 


May Minimum Prices 


asic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
New 
Federal-State 
reement used by 


ns for May. 


201- 
York City 
Marketing 
in figuring 


mile zone in effect in 
1 under the 


all handlers 


Per point 
butterfat 


Class differential 


telief) 
itside) 


lus uniform price f 
May Uniform Milk Price 


Iministrator N. J. 
inced a 


Cladakis 
price for the 
of $2.34 per 100 lbs. for 


has an- 
uniform month of 
3.5 per cent 
from producers at plants in 
210 mile zone under the federal- 
orders regulating the handling of milk 
he New York Metropolitan marketing 
This is 4c 
1941, 


received 
201 to 


above April and 5lc above 
Sheffield May Milk Price 
Sheffield Farms i Inc., 


cash price for 


announces a net 
milk delivered 
100 Ibs. 


association 


3.5 per cent 
ig May of $2.33 per de- 
and ad- 
This compared with an April 
$2.29 1941 rate 


applies to the 201-210 


after 
tion of le for 
rtising 


dues 
tax. 
figure of 
$1.82. The 


zone, 


and a May, 
price 


League May Pool Prices 
e Dairymen’s League A sso- 
pro- 
100 Ibs. for 
milk in the 201-210 
April 


Cooperative 
1 


n average net paid pool return to 


rs for May was $2.29 per 


1.5 per cent mile 
zone. The comparable figure 


was $2.25. 


The May, 


includes an 


1941 price was $1.82. 
average city 
plus differential of 3c. 
where earned 


This and location 
Grade A premiums 
are in addition. 


May Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
. Cans—— 
Cond. 
55,748 
7.605 52,97 58.576 


Milk 
May, 1942 3,391,518 
May, 1941 3,31 
April, 1942 3.2 229,887 54,080 
April. 1941 3,182,190 55.976 
Jan.-May, 1942 15.933,969 221,753 
Jan.-May, 48 213.459 
PHILADELPHIA METROPOLIT. AN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 

— 40-Qt. Cans— 

Milk Cream Cond. 
1942 $17,529 7 7 


52$ 38.723 19.796 


140,839 
599 188 
1941 15,892,5 639 


May, 
May, 1941 795,811 23 

April, 1942 765,906 3.3 .621 

April. 1941 5s 29,2 .234 

Jan.-May, 1942 7.669 

Jan.-May, 1941 

BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 

Receipts Rail ard Truck 

40-Qt. Cans 

Cream 


59,068 


Cond. 
50,467 12.84 
1941 1,995 62,471 12,7 
April, 1942 51,125 
April, 1941 54,217 
Jan.-May, 1942 2.763 16 247,321 
Jan.-May, 1941 3 8.322 


May, 1942 
May 2,788 
10.178 
12,900 
49,2 


240,491 


NEW SHEFFIELD PLANT 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc 


the necessary 


has just received 
permits to start 
-story milk-receiving 
and shipping station at Mill Hall, Pa., ac- 
cording to an announce M. Well- 
president. The 
located about an eighth of 
a mile west of the former Sheffield plant now 
occupied by HyGrade 


priority 
struction on a new 


con- 
one 


ment by R 
wood, executive vice 


structure will be 


new 


Sylvania Products 
Corporation. 

District Superintendent Z. A. Weaver will 
the work on the concrete block 
building which will be 34 by 94 The 
structure modern in respect 
and will 
The new 


supervise 


feet. 
will be every 


utilize equipment hand. 


500 


ateoad 
already on 


plant will have a capacity of 


cans a day. 

——= oe —_— - 
STATE ADVERTISING 
Holton V. 
York State De 
markets, has announced that the 
the 1942-’43 state milk advertising 
awarded to J. M. Mathes, 


N. Y. 
Commissioner 
New 


and 


Noyes, of the 
partment of Agriculture 
con 
tract for 


campaign has been 
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Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
portant in Ope rating Under the Federal-State Milk 
Marketing Orders For the New York Area. 


Comments on 
CREAM, DRY SKIMMILK AND OTHER CON- 
CENTRATED MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 
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MOO 


June with 


officials in 


Inc. 
c.wW. BURCKHALTE!, ne 


156 Franklin St. 


—————— 


Inc. This agency has handled the account 
for the last seven years and carries the ap- 
proval of the Technical Advisory Board. 
The appropriation for this year’s campaign 
is $300,000, the largest part of which is to 
be spent in newspaper advertising. The cost 
of the advertising is paid for by the 
industry and the 
rection of the 
Markets. 


? 
dairy 
program is under the di- 
Department of Agriculture 
and 


rr - 


GREATER N. Y. FUND GROWS 


Business firms and employee groups in th 
five boroughs of Greater New York by the 
close of June had contributed $4,000,000 to 
the current campaign of the New 
York Fund. John 
W. Hanes, Secretary the 
Treasury 


Greater 
This was made 
Under 
and General Chairman of the cur 
rent drive for $5,000,000 to help support 409 
voluntary welfare 


public by 
former 


and health agencies, which 
still is in progress. 

Making the announcement at a m 
of the Women’s Council of the 
in the State Club, Mr. Hanes said: 
“I congratulate the city on being able to tak« 
it and give it. In spite of all the contribu- 
tions of New Yorkers toward the w 
re keeping the Home Front strong. 
that before 


eting 
Fund held 
Empire 


ar, they 
I hop« 
another year we can get the 
people of New York City to join hands 
not more than two 
chests and the 


needs.” 


in 
campaigns—one for all 
war 


other for community 
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MILK DELIVERY CUT 


Richmond, Va.—Every-other 
f milk in the 
markets ar¢ 
outlined 
mission. 


day 
Martins 


now required und 


delivery 
Danville and milk 
r regulations 
recently by the State Milk Com 
The rules of fair 


milk 


commission, 


practice on wholesal 


retail delivery 


were adopted 
headed by. Dr. Tipto 
a 


Snavely, ferencé 


chairman, after a con 
Office of Defens« 
Washington 
Call-backs and 
are now 


icable to the 


special d 
prohibited uw 


two markets 
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4 ‘putsermil “ 


hin Milk 
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New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 


plies and Services Come the Latest 


Announcements and Bulletins 


Plastic Lid 


NE OF THE newer efficiency prod- 
O ucts to be announced is the Mojonnier 

Sanitary Can Filling Plastic Cover 
marketed by Mojonnier Bros. Co. of Chi- 
cago. The new unit, shown in operation 
herewith, was designed to improve existing 
filling methods by providing a two-way fea- 
ture—sanitary protection and visibility in 
filling. It consists of a transparent plastic 
cover attached to the filling tube with the 


cover fitting over the top of the can, enabling 
the operator to correctly gauge the filling 
level without having to lift the cover, and, 
at the same time, preventing the moisture 
which condenses on the outside of the filling 
tube from entering the can. According to 
Mojonnier Bros. Co., these new covers meet 
Joards of Health re- 
quirements. Bulletin 117 just issued by this 


the most exacting 


company explains all details and the sim- 
plicity with which these covers may be at- 
tached to the valve feed tubes now being 
used. A copy may be obtained promptly by 
writing direct to Mojonnier Bros. Co., 4601 
W. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 


Densewood 

HE DeNSEWoop CorPORATION of Elk- 
horn, Wis., announces that by a new 
patented process, any kind of wood can 

be converted into a substance having both a 
high compressive strength and high tensile 
strength, and with long wearing qualities. 


Known as Densewood, the new substance 
is said to be non-porous and non-static. In 
addition to possessing enormous strength and 
hardness, it also develops a high co-efficient 
of friction 6n the side grain, and low on the 
end grain, together with such advantages 
as high di-electric qualities, great resistance 
to abrasion and heat, and greater resiliency. 
It does not crystalize under repeated shock 
and vibration. Mallets of Densewood are 
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said to be strong enough to take the wrink- 


les out of heavy sheet metal without scratch- 
ing a polished surface or stretching metal. 
Other uses to which Densewood is being 
adapted is in the manufacture of pulleys, 
bearings, rollers, bowling pins, driving pins, 
and many other products. 


Further details may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Densewood Corporation. 


Etching Troubles 


OMMON CAUSES of etching, pitting and 
CC scratching of milk bottles in dairy and 

milk bottling plants are concisely re- 
viewed in a feature article in the May-June 
issue of Oakite News Service, house maga- 
zine of Oakite Products, Inc. 


Entitled “Modern Washing Procedure 
Eliminates Bottle Etching Troubles”, the 
article particularly emphasizes from both 
sanitary and appearance standpoints the im- 
portance played by the use of special bottle 
washing materials, which do not depend upon 
high causticity for their germicidal effect, 
in avoiding and minimizing bottle etching 
difficulties due to the washing operations. 
Another article of interest to dairy plant 
executives is that entitled “How to Prolong 
the Life of Rubber”, which gives a number 
of helpful hints on stretching the life of a 
wide range of rubber products, such as milk- 
ing machines, hose, tires, mats, clothing, con- 
veyor belts, gaskets and transmission belting. 


Copies of this issue of Oakite News Serv- 
ice are available upon request to Oakite 
Products, Inc., 57 Thames St., New York 
City. 

Valdura 


AINT that primes, seals and finishes on 
P=: interior surface in one coat, has 

been announced by American-Marietta 
Co., 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago. Designated 
Valdura Singlekote, it combines the hiding 
power and economy of 
water-type paints with 
washability, durability 
and performance of oil- 
type coatings. It may 
be applied to surfaces 
previously coated with 
calcimine or 


j A 


casein 
paints, providing the 
aeaiien te old covering is bonded, 

or tight to the wall. 

While it easily covers dirt, 1t is not recom- 


| 


mended for use on oily or greasy surfaces. 
It sets within two hours and dries within 
12 hours. 


Interior surfaces that may be covered are 
plaster, concrete, brick, wallboard, wood, 
wallpaper and metal. Coverage is said to 
go as high as 750 square feet per gallon. 


This paint is packed in 1-gallon cans, 5- 
gallon pails, and in drums. It is available 
only in white, but may be tinted with alkali- 
resistant colors in oil. Packed in a concen- 
trated form, one gallon provides five quarts 


of paint when mixed with one quart of 
turpentine or mineral spirits. 


Farm Cooler 

FTER THREE summers’ experience with 
A: Westinghouse four-can size milk 
cooler, George H. Baughman, dairy 
farmer near Charlestown Village, Pa., re- 
ports an annual saving of $20.00 with this 
electrical equipment from his former $50.00 
ice bill. Previously his average yearly cash 
outlay for ice ran about $50.00, besides con- 
siderable additional hard work and time re- 
quired. Prior to the installation of this 
equipment, he purchased ice in quantities 
and stored it for daily use. When the winters 
were cold enough he harvested some ice 
from his own pond. Since he has had high- 
line service his average monthly bills are 
$15.00. This covers the operation of a water 





pump, an electric heater, radio, lighting for 
the farm and all other power uses including 
the milk cooler. Of this $15.00 monthly bill, 
Mr. Baughman estimates the operating cost 
of the cooler runs about $2.50. Hence a year- 
ly cost of $30.00, and a savings of $20.00 
annually from the former $50.00 ice bill. 


Rubber Book 


FORTY-EIGHT-PAGE illustrated book on 

conservation of rubber products in in- 

dustry has been published by United 
States Rubber Co. Complete and explicit 
suggestions are given for the proper care of 
many important rubber products from initial 
design through inventory and storage to use, 
maintenance, inspection and repair. 


Copies of the book are being mailed im- 
mediately to plant managers on request to 
the U. S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. 


Maintenace 
© SERVE as a guide for truck owners, 
operators and mechanics in the proper 
maintenance of the Nation’s trucks the 

Office of Defense Transportation has pre- 
pared and is distributing a sixteen-page book- 
let, entitled “America’s Trucks—Keep ’Em 
Rolling”. Special emphasis is given to those 
subjects pertaining to maintenance, opera- 
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tion and inspection that increase the life and 
serviceability of trucks and tires. 


Truck owners may obtain copies of this 
handbook by writing to Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director, Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington, D. C. 


Foamglas 
ZLLULAR GLASS—made up of thousands 
Ca tiny airtight cells and weighing only 
one-fifteenth as much as ordinary glass 
—has been introduced by the Armstrong 
Cork Co. as a permanent addition to its 
line of low temperature insulating materials, 
according to a recent announcement. 


This noncritical domestic product, which 
presents glass in a new form will be known 
as Armstrong’s Foamglas. It offers lasting 
insulating efficiency for cold storage rooms, 
creameries, dairies, ice cream plants and 
frozen food locker establishments. 


The unusual cellular structure of Foam- 
glas results in a formation that provides 
high resistance to heat transfer. In addi- 
tion, this product overcomes the moisture 
problem so prevalent in the low tempera- 
ture field. Since the structure of Foamglas 
absolutely bars the passage of vapor, maxi- 
mum insulating efficiency is maintained 


throughout the life of the construction. Arm- 
strong’s Foamglass is said to be fireproof 
and waterproof. 


Foamglass is made by the Pittsburgh- 
Corning Corporation and is marketed exclu- 
sively in the low temperature insulation field 
by the Armstrong Cork Co. It is supplied 
in one easily erected board size 12x18 inch 
in standard thicknesses of 2, 3, 4% and 6 
inch. Complete information may be obtained 
by writing the Building Materials Division, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

<= —___- 


STURDY-BILTS IN WAR WORK ° 


Sturdy-Bilt, a name well-known in the 
soaker-type bottle washer field for providing 
clean germ-free bottles for the dairy in- 
dustry, is now helping to speed up war pro- 
duction by providing a unit for the soaking, 
washing, drying and preparation of metal 
parts. This washer was specially designed 
for small war production parts, shells, cart- 
ridges and munitions parts. 

It was found that the same long dormant 
soak plus powerful hydro washing proved 
to be ideal for the removal of dirt, oil and 
chips from machined parts, etc. The same 
compact trouble-free mechanism that has 
reduced bottle washing costs for the dairy 
industry has also reduced parts cleaning costs 
for war industries. 





This new metal parts washer is an addi 
tion to the “Sturdy-Bilt” line and the com 
pany’s soaker-type bottle washers are still 
available for milk plant operation. 





Two Dairy Scientists Honored 


Dr. William E. Petersen (left) of the University of Minnesota and Dr. Hugo 
H. Sommer (right) of the University of Wisconsin receive 1942 Borden 
Awards for outstanding research in dairy science from W. A. Went- 


worth of the Borden Company. 


The Awards—$1,000 in cash and a gold medal for each recipient—were 
presented at the recent annual meeting of the American Dairy Science 
Association at Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Condensed Milk 
and Milk Powder 


by O. F. Hunzrxer 
5th Edition 


Sweetened Condensed Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Buttermilk 
Dried Whole Milk 

Dried Buttermilk 

Malted Milk 


Price $6.50 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 Chambers Street, N. Y. City. 

Please send me one copy of ‘‘Condensed 
Milk and Milk Powder,'’’ by Otto F. 
Hunziker. I am sending herewith check for 

6.50. 


Name 


Address 














Reaffirms Travel Policy 


ODT Director Takes Firm Stand in Call 
for Postponement of Fairs in 
Conservation Drive 


Washington, D. C.—In reply to numerous 
groups interested in continuance of state 
and county fairs, Joseph B. Eastman, De- 
fense Transportation Director, on June 25, 
reaffirmed the recently announced policy of 
the ODT that travel to and from fairs is 
nonessential and that fairs, with possibly 
few exceptions, should be postponed for the 
duration of the war. 


The protests were lodged mainly by back- 
ers of county fairs who stated that fairs 
were more important than many permissible 
pastimes. 


Pointing to the critical rubber shortage, 
Mr. Eastman said that rubber-borne cars 
and trucks used by farmers must be made 
to last until new sources of rubber have been 
developed, “and we can count on no less 
than three years for that.” 


“If the vehicles are to last,’ Mr. Eastman 
asserted, “clearly all unnecessary use must 
be avoided. I do not believe that their use 
for attendance at fairs can properly be class- 
ed as necessary; nor do I believe that such 
use is at all negligible.” 


Sure of Farmer Cooperation 


While postponement of fairs will be a 
deprivation to the farmer, the director, as- 
serted, “it will be by no means an intoler- 
able deprivation. If convinced that post- 
ponement of fairs will contribute to the good 
of the country in time of war the farmers 
will not give it a second thought. All they 


want, I am sure, is, to be so convinced.” 
Tempering the tone of the ODT request 
somewhat, Director added, “All 


that I can say is to/repeat that all unnec- 


Eastman 


essary use of rubber-borne farm vehicles 
must be avoided for the good of the country. 
It may be that in the case of some fairs, 
the amount of travel is not materially greater 
than would be necessary in any event in 
going to town for marketing purposes, of 
that the great bulk of. the transportation 
can be handled by the regular service of local 
transportation systems. In such exceptional 
cases, if they exist, my request could prop- 
erly be disregarded. I cannot, of course, 
undertake to pass upon each individual case. 
There may also be situations where the fair 
is to open at so early a date that postpone- 
ment is now impracticable. Any such re- 
quest for voluntary action by the American 
people must necessarily be addressed to their 
own sound and patriotic judgment. 

“Nothing is more important than the pres- 
ervation of our rubber-borne transportation, 
and to no group of our population is this 
more important than to the farmers. My 
request with respect to State and county 
fairs rests on that proposition.” 
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SYNDICATE COOPERATION 


Western Newspaper Union Effectively 
Aided Dairy Month Drive 


Tying in with the National Dairy Month 
Campaign, the Western Newspaper Union 
in Chicago, one department of which is a 
Newspaper Feature Service for approxi- 
mately three thousand newspapers through- 
out the country, put out a special mailing 
of editorial and advertising material. 

The mailing included a general letter to 
the company’s thirty-four branch offices in- 
structing them to send letters and proofs to 
all newspapers in advance so the publishers 
There 
was also a proof of the feature dairy article 
that stressed National Dairy Month and 
other interesting data about the dairy in- 
dustry. 


had time to sell tie-in advertising. 


The story could be clipped to con- 
form with three separate suggested headings. 
A page layout of suggested advertisements, 
all developed around the dairy industry to 
fit the smallest community, was also enclosed. 

By the distribution of this material Dairy 
Month obtained widespread publicity through 
hundreds of newspapers published in smaller 


communities that reach millions of readers. 
ee 


NUTRITION RESEARCH AWARD 

The sixth Borden Award, consisting of 
$1,000 and a gold medal, was presented by 
W. A. Wentworth of The Borden Co. June 
24, to five senior leaders of the North Cen- 
tral States Cooperative Nutrition Project, 
at a dinner of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Leaders of the project receiving the Award 
are: Miss Hughina McKay, School of Eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University; Dr. Martha 
Pittman, Head of the Department of Home 
Economics, Kansas State college; Dr. Auth 
M. Leverton, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Nebraska; Dr. Mar- 
garet Ohlson, Division of Home Economics, 
lowa State College; Dr. Genevieve Stearns, 
Department of Pediatrics, University of 
lowa. 


The Award is based principally on out- 


standing research on the nutrition of milk. 
—_— 77> o—__——_ 


OPPOSE PRODUCER CEILING 


Attorneys of the Niagara Frontier Milk 
Producers Bargaining Agency and the Dairy- 
men’s League at a hearing in Buffalo, June 
10, conducted by the New York State Agri- 
culture Department on amendments to the 
area marketing order opposed the suggested 
maximum ceiling price of $3.40 per hundred- 
weight (47 quarts) on fluid milk. 

Lawrence G. Williams, attorney for the 
Niagara Frontier Milk Distributors Bar- 
gaining Agency, urging the price ceiling, 
stated that without a ceiling on the producer 
price, a situation could arise where the deal- 
er was, receiving less from the consumer 
than he was paying to the producer. 


Lend - Lease Shipments 


Deliveries of Farm Products to United 
Nations’ Representatives Total Nearly 
5,200,000,000 Pounds to June 1 


Washington, D. C—The Department of 
Agriculture reported July 5th that more than 
5,178,000,000 pounds of farm products had 
been delivered to representatives of the 
United Nations for Lend-Lease shipment up 
to June 1. Total cost of these products 
bought by the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration and delivered at shipping points 
since the program began in April, 1941, has 
approximated $701,000,000. 


During May, 200,914,489 pounds costing 
$41,528,179 were delivered, the largest trans- 
fers being meats and dairy products, the 
former totaling 52,098,154 pounds and the 
latter 40,383,556 pounds. 


The per unit cost of all commodities de- 
livered in May averaged 20.6 cents a pound. 


Dairy Products Among Leaders 


Leading commodity groups delivered, with 
cumulative values up to June 1, 1942, were: 
dairy products and eggs, $224,378,773; meat, 
fish and fowl, $211,615,575; fruits, vegetables, 
and nuts, $54,854382; grain and cereal prod- 
ucts, $27,714,251; lards, fats, and oils, $56,- 
$$6,163. Purchases of other foodstuffs 
totaled $5,109,791 and non-foodstuffs, $21,- 
378,244. 


The report, by volume, of all deliveries of 
dairy and poultry products and lards, fats and 
oils for shipment during the 
period from April 29, 1941 through May 
1942 follows: 


Lend-Lease 


ESTIMATED DELIVERIES FOR UNITED 
NATIONS SHIPMENT 
April 29, 1941 to June 1, 1942 
Dairy prods. & eggs Quantity (Lbs.) 
gutter 3,037,440 
Cheese . 200,402,747 
dried 83,€0 5 
frozen § 
s, shell 39,896,415 (26,597,610 4 
c, dry skim 092,824 
Total 116,789 
Lards, fats & oils 
Lard , 7,504,090 
Oleo oil y a 
Oleomargarine 
Tallow 
Vegetable oil 


Total 


MOLD AND SEDIMENT TESTS 


Directions for making the Parson’s Mold 
Test are included in a recent mailing made 
by Milt King of the Sediment Testing 
Supply Company, 20 East Jackson Blvd, 
In addition, several catalog shee 
itemize the equipment and materials requir 
for making mold and sediment tests in 
plant or field. Any processor or manuf: 
turer of dairy products may obtain thes 
bulletins on mold or sediment testing without 
obligation by writing to the Sediment Test- 
ing Supply Company. . 


Chicago. 
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Survey Indicates Mileage Saving in 


ODT Conservation Program for 
Restricted Retail Deliveries 


\Vashington, D. C.—Most of the country’s 
trucks will be off the streets in less 
two years result the rubber 
shortage unless effective programs for con- 
ation of equipment are instituted with- 
lelay, the Office of Defense Transporta- 


mill 
tha: as a of 
se! 
out 


tion asserted recently. 


That long-range conservation of tires and 
trucks in the milk distribution industry is 
led, the ODT said, is indicated in a re- 
port prepared by the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion on the basis of data collected by the 
International of Milk Dealers. 
The survey covered 389 milk distributing 
industries in all parts of the country. 


nee 


Association 


Two hundred and six dealers and dairy- 
men advised the association that they could 
continue to make retail deliveries for a year, 
at tl if 
were put in effect. 


1€ most, no conservation programs 
Many of them said they 
could continue to operate no longer than six 
months without cutting down on the use of 
equipment. Virtually every dealer said his 
retail delivery service would have to end 
within two years if continued on the normal 
basis. A majority of the dealers questioned 
either had instituted conservation programs 
or were drawing them up at the time the 


survey was made. 


call-backs, making of collections in conjunc- 
tion with deliveries, and conversion to horse- 
drawn vehicles. A few dealers combined de- 
liveries with other dealers, and a small per- 
centage of them consolidated routes and put 
two men on the trucks. 


The ODT emphasized, in disclosing results 
of the survey, that the situation confronting 
the milk distribution industry is symptomatic 
of the entire local delivery problem. 

EN AOR a 


N. Y. MILK PRICE UP 


Both retail and wholesale deliveries of milk 
prices were increased one-half cent a quart, 
July 1, by Borden’s Farm Products division 
of the Borden Company. The price change 
was made effective in the city and in Nassau, 
Suffolk, Westchester and Rockland Counties. 

The new price is 17 cents a quart on home 
delivery for the one-quart bottles and 1534 
cents a quart in two-quart bottles. 

Commenting on the raise W. H. Marcus- 
sen, president of Borden’s Farm Products, 
said: “This increase is caused by the higher 
class 1 fluid milk price beginning July 1. 
The Class 1 price to producers will advance 
from $2.85 a hundredweight to $3.10. The 
advance is the customary seasonal change that 
is provided in the Federal-state marketing 
order that regulates the handling of milk in 
this area.” 


Shortly after the Borden 
Sheffield Farms, 


tributors 


announcement 


Inc., and other retail dis- 


put into effect a corresponding 


price increase. 
—_——_co— > o—___———_ 


Short Course Changes 


University of Wisconsin Revises Dates 
and Requirements Due to New 
University War Calendar 


Professor H. C. Jackson of the College 


of Agriculture, University of - Wisconsin, 
has announced that due to a change in the 
University calendar because of the war it 
has become necessary to shift the time of the 


annual twelve weeks Winter Course. 


will 
October 5, and instruction will start Octo- 


Registration of students take place 


The first semester will end Novem- 
In the second 
Creamery 


ber 6. 
ber 14. 


in 


semester the course 
Management 
given 3. 
The course in Ice Cream Making will be 
held November 16-December 3. Market milk 
given 4- 
December 23, and the course in Cheese Fac- 


Operation and 


will be November 16-December 


instructions will be December 
tory Operation and Management will be con- 


ducted during the same period. 


Entrance requirements have been changed 
to permit high school graduates to take any 
of these courses six months’ 


without prac- 


tical experience. 

New fees, according to the announcement, 
are as follows: For the twelve week period, 
$31.66 $72.99 
residents; for the six week period, $15.33 
for residents and $36.00 for non-residents ; 
for the three week period, $9.68 for resi- 


dents and $20.01 for non-residents. 
—_———= Po 


for residents and for non- 





Every-Other-Day Favored 


ANDRE NOW ASSN. DIRECTOR STARTS CHEESE PRODUCTION 


One hundred and fifty-four dairymen had _ 
put their deliveries on an every-other-day 


basis 


F. J. Andre, president of Sheffield Farms 
Co., Inc., has been named as one of the four 


Grand Island, Neb.—Operation of the new 
The plans in process of adoption when cheese factory at the Grand Island Creamery 


the survey was made also included elimina- new directors of the Commerce and Industry 


Association of New York, Inc. 


Co. began with the production of 575 pounds 


tion of Sunday deliveries, discontinuance of of cheddar cheese. 





of the New York Market for June, 1942 
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ADVERTISING 


RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
560 words: 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, i5e extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


‘All payments strictly in advance. 














POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Creameryman, 
butterprinter, butter and foreign cheese 
maker, sour cream, milk plant by-products 
operator. Ice cream mixes; some freezing 
experience. Bookkeeping and_ laboratory 
knowledge. Past draft age. Many years’ 
background in milk industry. Please give 
details in first letter. Box 354, care this 
publication. 7-M 





POSITION WANTED—lIf you are in 
need of a plant manager to take charge of 
your plant who is competent of supervising 
or manufacturing high grade products and 
market milk get in touch with me. Market 
milk, mixes and cultured milk a specialty. 
Box 348, care this publication. 7-M 





HELP WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED — Complete 
charge of bottling operation of fiuid milk 
plant. State previous experience and other 
qualifications in first letter. Box 347, care 
this publication. 7-M 


W ANTED—Man capable of taking charge 
of a New York City approved plant located 
in Pennsylvania who understands the manu- 
facture of cream, butter and condensed milk. 
Good salary to right party. Must be thor- 
oughly familiar with New York City health 
regulations. Please state fully details as to 
past experience and references in your first 
letter. Box 351, care this publication. 7-M 


WANTED—Field man thoroughly famil- 
iar with New York City health requirements 
for a position in a plant located in Pennsyl- 
vania. Please submit full details as to past 
experience and qualifications in your first 
letter. Box 352, care this publication. 7-M 


WANTED—Good, experienced pan man— 
$150.00 per month. Milk Producers Market- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Kansas. 7-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Have three hundred Bruns- 
wick Blue Flash Model B table top baked 
enamel electric refrigerators with % h.p. 
compressors. Holds 96 quart bottles milk. 
Sample Room 73, 321 Broadway, New York 
City. WOrth 2-4975. Immediate crea! 

7-] 


FOR SALE—Used 150 hp. Boiler in New 
York State. Box 349, care this publication. 


FOR SALE—100, 150 and 300 gallon 
Stainless Steel Pasteurizers; 300 and 500 
gallon Coil Vats with stainless steel linings ; 
7 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. Combination Direct 
Expansion Coolers; 6 ft. to 8 ft.. Tubular 
Surface Coolers; Type “B”, “J” and “L” 
Milwaukee Fillers; Model B and C Mojon- 
nier Fillers; 6 and 8 Wide Bottle Washers; 
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No. E-28 and No. 50 De Laval Separators; 
Lathrop Paulson Rotary and Oakes & Burger 
Straitaway Can Washers; 330 and 500 gal- 
lon Glass Lined Holding Tanks; Two Com- 
partment Tinned Copper Weigh Can, 36” 
x40”; Copper Hot-Wells, 42”x42” and 60”x 
60”, 60 to 400 gallon Homogenizers and 
Viscolizers; Freezers, Pumps, etc. Write or 
wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe 
Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Telephone—Murray Hill 
2-4616. 7-M 





SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 213, care this publication. 


* 6-M-t.f. 








MILK ROUTE 


FOR SALE—600 qt. retail milk route in 
Orange Co. For further particulars write 
Box 346, care this publication. 7-M 








MILK WANTED 
WANTED—Surplus skim with some 
whole milk; also space for cheese purposes 
—permanent. Cheese made and shipped next 
day. Also want dumped milk from bottles 
for cheese purposes New York City and 
vicinity. Box 353, care this publication. 7-M 








DELIVERY RULING ANNOUNCED 


Hartford, Conn.—Milk Administrator Don- 
ald O. Hammerberg has announced a ruling 
which prohibits daily delivery of milk in 87 
towns of this state. 


He established as an “unfair trade prac- 
tice’ the home delivery of milk more fre- 
quently than once every 44 hours and thus 
introduced a legal angle to a practice volun- 
tarily begun by most Connecticut milk deal- 
ers last January. 

—_—_—o-—-e-—___ 


MINER JOINS AIR CORPS 


Ranlet Miner, an executive and officer of 
the Pfaudler Co., manufacturer of glass- 
lined tanks and other milk plant equipment, 
has been granted a leave of absence for the 
duration of the war. He has joined the Army 
Air Corps and is now stationed at Migmi, 
Fla. 

Mr. Miner was presented with a military 
wrist watch by his associates and members 
of the office staff before leaving. 


SEER TT 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


A large milk business requires a 
man who is qualified by both ex- 
perience and ability, to assist in the 
management of this establishment. 
A knowledge of accountancy is es- 
sential. He must have the person- 
ality, integrity and honesty that 
this position would necessarily re- 
quire. The salary would be com- 
mensurate with the qualifications 
of the individual. All answers will 
of course be held in strict confid- 
ence. Address Box 350, care this 
publication. 








LEAGUE VOICES OPPOSITION 


At its twenty-third annual convention the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associa- 
tion expressed the opinion that “certain 
(labor) leaders do not now, and cannot at 
any future time have any interests in com- 
mon with not only dairy farmers, but alf 
other farmers in this country.” 

In a resolution the League went on record 
as being opposed to any attempted leader. 
ship by those whose interests are not strictly 
in direct relationship with such organization, 

Previously Fred H. Sexauer, president of 
the league, stated, “We are unalterably op- 
posed to any labor union attempting to or- 
ganize farmers in a branch of union labor 
just as we are opposed to dealer domination 
of co-operatives or farm organizations.” 

John Brandt, president of the National 
Co-operative Milk Producers’ Federation, 
said that “until such a time as manpower in 
the city centers is used for more than 40 
hours a week, industry has no right to 
draw from agriculture manpower which is 
working 70 hours a week.” 

————_— + 


E. J. M. FINNERAN DEAD 


Emmett J. M. Finneran, director of sales 
and advertising of the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, died at his home in Harri- 
son, N. Y., after a three-month illness. He 
was fifty-nine years old. 

Since June, 1930, he directed the sales 
policies of National Dairy. Previously, he 
was connected with the General Ice Cream 
Corporation, a subsidiary of N.D.P. Before 
becoming associated with the dairy indus- 
try Mr. Finneran was vice-president and 
general manager of the Gardner Advertising 
Agency. 

Mr. Finneran was a member of the West- 
chester Country Club, the Bankers’ Club 
and the Cornell Club. 

Surviving are his wife, three daughters 
and four sons. 

srasccsasigiailiitas ieioninatiasstin 


MILK HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


Trenton, N. J.—Notice has been issued 
by Arthur F. Foran, Director of Milk Com 
trol, that public hearings were to be helé 
here in the War Memorial Building on July 
9th to consider the establishment of minimum 
prices for Class 2 milk and governing sales 
of cream in all the channels, and to discuss 
basic facts and figures on costs of productio# 
and distribution of milk sold as Grade A 
New Jersey Grade A and New Jersey 
Premium or its equivalent. 


coo —___ 


MILK COOLERS IN WAR EFFORT 


According to the York Ice Machinery 
Corporation heat exchanger plates, ordinarill 
used in the cooling of milk, are now beiff 
widely applied to the cooling of alcohol as 
comes from the stills and in the cooling @ 
many other liquid chemicals now being pm 
duced in volume for war ‘production. 


AMERICAN MILK Revi 
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—PHOTO COURTESY OF T. W. A. NEWS BUREAU AND NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL. 


MILK RANKS HIGH ON THE AIR LANES 


T.W.A.’s First Officer “Spud“’ Corwick, Radio Operator Roger Goldthorse, Hostess 
Charlotte Stuart and Capt. James Walker Pause for Health-Building Refreshment 








‘TIGHT SEPARATOR 


NE single feature of the De Laval “ Air-Tight” 
Separator— its ability to produce better cream 

—is responsible more than any other for hundreds of 
these machines having been installed. Yet, practi- : 
cally without exception, each dairy plant operator ; VY 
who has installed the “Air-Tight” to obtain better 3 ; ; 
cream has later found other equally important advan- chees 
tages in its use. 4 oe 

Chief among these other advantages of the “ Air- EX the pi 
Tight” Separator are its numerous economy features: cP LY? - - 
soft 


It skims cleaner; 
\ugu 


Eliminates waste of skim in foam; tom, 

, = group 
Costs less for power and oil; 3, o_ 
Reduces pumping costs; Ide 
Saves labor; yy ~( posal 


Costs less to maintain. prepa 
graph 

il vee milk 
The De Laval “’Air-Tight’’ Separator is distinctly mot ‘’luxury”’ equipment. It separates cream heal 
from milk in a better and more sanitary manner, producing a better product in a more convenient per cr 


way. But it also does its work much more efficiently and economically. — 


harmle 
That is why one large company, for example, starting less than four years ago with a single r wit 
De Laval “Air-Tight’’ Separator, now operates more than forty of them. uae 4 
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Shall we send you a copy of the new catalog giving full details ? stir 
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THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY limi 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago Iden 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco ed 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Ltd. Bis 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER ith m 
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